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Our Contributors’ Page 





The second editorial of the series, The Bear Afraid of his Shadow, sets forth 
the disclosure by Zenkovsky’s History of Russian Philosophy, of the Per- 
sonalistic character of some of Russia’s greatest philosophers. These men have 
been sent into exile and even martyrdom by the Soviet bureaucrats. These 
facts must account for the sensitiveness of the Soviet philosophers regarding 
Personalism, and to be the cause for their fear. The January editorial will 
complete the series with an account of the recent Russian Dictionary of 
Philosophy. 

Director Werkmeister of the School of Philosophy, in An Empirical 
Approach to Value Theory, shows the empirical facts that obtain in moral 
values, continuing the discussion raised in the Spring Personalist of 1954. As 
scientific phenomena are judged by their effects upon persons, even so our 
ethical judgments are based upon experiences which determine the destiny 
of man. Within experience itself is the ultimate standard of all valuation— 
scientific or otherwise. 

Under the title The Phenomenon of Wonder, Dr. Alfred Kuenzli who 
recently received his doctorate from Indiana University, shows that all 
knowledge begins and continues in wonder which is the source likewise of 
the excitation of all supernormal capacities. Much immortal art is nature 
expressed through man and religion itself becomes increasingly equated with 
the quest for knowledge. 

Professor Bruce R. McElderry, Jr., of the University of Southern California, 
who has access to the rare collection of Hamlin Garland’s papers in its 
library, gives some new and interesting aspects of Garland’s relationship 
with Whitman. He writes under the title Hamlin Garland’s View of 
W hitman. 

Jenny Lind Porter’s little verse Fragment shows the poetic genius as well as 
the sparkling wit of this promising young poet so well known to The 
Personalist’s readers. 

Our readers who are fond of Walt Whitman will enjoy the article Walt 
Whitman, Secular Mystic by Dr. Louis J. Cantoni of General Motors Insti- 
tute of Flint, Michigan. 

Professor Joseph Remenyi of the English Department of Western Reserve 
University is an authority on Hungarian writers. He submits Zsigmond 
Kemény, Hungarian Novelist, a name unfamiliar to most Americans. 

The verse One of the Gentle was written by Veronica Forest of Los Angeles. 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the Editors. 
In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are 
welcomed if strongly written. Manuscripts should follow the format of The Personalist 
and should be typewritten (double-spaced). Carbon copies will not be considered. Self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes should accompany all manuscripts. 
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LIFE’S MOST EXPENSIVE LUXURY 


q For downright indulgence, what can compare 
with the luxury of meeting insult with hate? 


q Just to tell our opponent what we think of him, 
to let loose the wild language that crowds to our 
lips! What a satisfaction “to put him in his place!” 





q Usually a considerable time elapses before we 
realize that the books require further balancing, if 
indeed they are ever closed. 


q The cherishing of hate, if it accomplishes its 
purpose, may achieve a negative harm to the hated; 


q Or it may be the spur which will urge him to 
greater achievement. At times, and if he conducts 
himself properly, it may bring him a clearer vision 
of truth. 


q The heaviest harvest of results, however, falls 
upon the hater in a lowered self-respect, in a nar- 
rowed point of view, in which hatred of an enemy 
absorbs interests needed for creativity. 


q In order to hate successfully we are forced to cut our 
pattern to our enemy’s plane of life. 


q The creativity of genius has its springs only in love, in the 
complete absorption which characterizes the sons of God, for 
love alone can bring that inner unity which enables the fullest 
expression of one’s personality. 


§ Though I be spendthrift in many ways I can least afford 
the luxury of hate, for it will contaminate my true friend- 
ships, stifing the springs of creative action, and bringing 
death to the soul. 


q Love of my enemy will, on the other hand, prove the best 
possible investment for this world and the next, the source of 
insight and of creative power. 


R. T. F. 














The Bear Afraid of His Shadow 


BY 
RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 





Part Two 


The Fearful Shadow’ 


Presson BycHowskj1 of Moscow pro- 
nounced this Editor “a bitter enemy of democracy,” by which he 
meant an enemy of communism, a confusion of terms peculiar to 
regions behind the “iron curtain?’ That bitter attack of foul epithets 
disclosed a rift in contemporary Russian history and the struggle 
of the bureaucracy to gain shaky ascendancy. 

Russian philosophical thought, like that of the West, has been 


split as to whether philosophy shall be approached from the stand- 
point of a theory of knowledge or from that of metaphysics. The 
ingrained religiosity of the Russian mind, under the training of the 
Orthodox Church, inclined them to choose metaphysics as provid- 
ing a rational assumption for the existence of God as the world 


Ground. The mainstream of Russian philosophy has, therefore, been 
theistic. Metaphysics or ontology became the battleground of con- 
flicting ideas, and theism is the natural enemy of materialistic monism 
or, as they call it, dialectical materialism. In any monism there can 
be but one alternative: it must be either materialistic or spiritualistic. 
In either case a consistent monism is troubled at once to account for 
an unexplained half of experience. Into such a situation theism comes 


as a mediating philosophy or reunite the world of experience. Under 
1Continuation of a review of A History of Russian Philosophy by V. V. Zenkovsky. Tr. 
by George L. Kline. (N. Y., Columbia University Press, 1953), pp. xiv-465; 469-947. 
*See his article as translated from Bolshevik in The Personalist, Vol. 30, Spring 1949, pp. 


169-174. 
341 
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the influence of the deistic materialism of the Enlightenment, and 
spurred by an unadulterated confidence in the scientific sagacity of 


Herbert Spencer, dialectical materialism sounded the keynote for 
the antireligionists and reached the high point of authority for Sovi- 
etism in Marx and Lenin. It was immediately accepted as a dogma, 
allowing no deviation, and doubted under peril of life and limb. 

Theistic metaphysics was most highly developed through such 
philosophers as Solovyov, Bulgakov, Lossky, and the Princes Tru- 
betskoi. The contrasting dialectical materialism grew from Marxism 
and neo-Marxism under the hand of Lenin and Stalin, now the infalli- 
ble philosophers of Sovietism. Both of these contrasting systems 
started from a naive ontologism related to basic intuitions of exist- 
ence and metaphysical, since any theory of knowledge must make 
some assumptions concerning reality, whether or not it recognizes 
them. Thus we find the true basis for the sharpest contradictions 
known to philosophy, a fundamental dissent. 


In this [the former] group we include Vladimir Solovyov 
with his intuition of ‘positive total unity; N. Lossky with 
his perception of the world as an ‘organic whole} and S. 
Bulgakov with his Sophiological theories—not to mention 
other important idealists. But this group also includes the 
Russian materialists—Lenin and contemporary followers of 
‘dialectical materialism: . . . their sharp conflict offers a key 
for the understanding of the inner struggle in Russian 
thought, the time for the rg and harmonizing of 
which has evidently not yet come. . . . This sharp opposi- 
tion of a consistent secularism ni an equally consistent 
defense of the religious world-conception, was a culmina- 
tion of the basic polarization which had already begun in 
Russian thought in the eighteenth century. . . . The basic 
theme of secularism—the break with the C ench~ahens came 
to dominate Russian thought. . . . The dominant force of 
secularism imposed only a defining line of development 
on the passionate and creative work of the mind. Therefore, 
the often hidden, but sometimes perceived, motive forces 
of Russian philosophic creativity are to be found in this 
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vital, disturbing theme—made obtrusive by the whole tra- 
dition of Russian spiritual life: with the Church or without 
it—against it?® 


The author declares that we have but to shift a little to the “right” 
to find the religious theme reappearing up to the very latest religious 
philosophical thinkers. 

Foremost among these was Vladimir Solovyov (1853-1900). 
Under Spinoza’s influence he achieved a living sense of God’s reality, 
holding that “The religion of the Holy Spirit . . . is broader and at 
the same time richer in content than any particular religion” (477) 
This standpoint indicates his separation from strict orthodoxy. Bul- 
gakov pronounced Solovyov’s system “the most fullsounding chord 
which has ever been struck in the history of philosophy’ (481) 
There are many points that could be mentioned to sustain so extreme 
an opinion. We shall never forget the thrill of reading the first long 
quotations from Solovyov’s work which we were privileged to come 
across some years ago in the Literary Supplement of The London 
Times. There he openly expressed beliefs we had long entertained 
without the boldness to express them. “Christianity . . . was for him 
an absolute truth; but the form in which it had been revealed in his- 
tory always struck him as inadequate.’ (481) He sought a “univer- 
sal synthesis of science, philosophy and religion;’ by which to achieve 
a “restoration of the complete inner unity of the intellectual world}’ 
holding that such a synthesis alone would make integral knowledge 
possible. (487) “The task;’ said he, “is not to restore traditional the- 
ology but, on the contrary, . . . to put religious truth into the form 
of freely-rational thought.’ (492-93) Could any more succinct state- 
ment be made of the contemporary need in the field of theology and 
religion? Solovyov seems, along with some others of the Russian 
philosophers, to have struck a deeper note than, in general, has been 


struck by American personalists. Great good would arise from a 


translation of his works into English. 


8A History of Russian Philosophy, Vol. Il, pp. 470-471. 
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Having said so much, it would be a mistake nc* to call attention 
to the weaknesses which attend his, or any other absolutist’s system. 
He held to the Absolute as a “total unity,’ and the world as the gen- 
eration of its “other” which raises again a universal contradiction in 
thought. In such a case the Absolute conditions itself and is no longer 
Absolute in the strict sense, since it suffers in the conditions of its 
own creatures, which problem is solved in the Incarnation. Imma- 
nence and transcendence, instead of contradictories, must be seen as 
contrapletes in the Divine experience. “The reality of Deity is not 
a deduction from religious experience, but the content of it—that 
which is experienced: (495) A distinction must be made between 
believing in God and knowing God. “The Incarnation of Deity is 
not a miracle, in the strict sense, i.e., it is not alien to the general order 
of being but, on the contrary, is essentially connected with the whole 
history of the world and of mankind?’ (500) So close as this did 
Solovyov come to an adequate theory of the Incarnation in relation 
to all men, by failing to see that freedom is the crux of moral crea- 
tion. Thus he broke on the problem of evil as a later personalist was 
destined to do.* Misled by his own absolutism he later drifted into 
impersonalism. His “Sophiological determinism echoes the Enlight- 
enment faith in progress, just as it echoes another determinism which 
was being formulated during Solovyov’s lifetime—the historical de- 
terminism of Marxism: (525) However, he “lifted Russian thought 
to universally-human horizons.’ (529) Perhaps it would not be too 
much to say that Solovyov’s main impact upon western Europe was 
destined to come from the work of Berdyaev whom he greatly 
influenced. 

Other Russian philosophers who were not concerned to assimi- 
late Christianity to contemporary thought, but would still take the 
foundations of Christianity as a point of departure, remained person- 
alistic. Of these Archbishop Nikanor (1827-1890) put forward the 
doctrine that the world, “realized by a self-limitation of the Absolute, 
appears as finite being, and thus profoundly distinct from the Abso- 


*Brightman’s doctrine of “The Given? 
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lute?” (551) Trying to guard against pantheism, he fell into the old 
contradictions connected with freedom and the problem of evil. 
Nesmelov (1863-1920) saw that man’s creative activity sets him 
off from nature. (564) This becomes for him the key to the mys- 
teries of God and man: “Without the substantial being of a self- 
subsistent Person [i.e., God], . . . the real being of our own person- 
ality would be as impossible as the reflection in a material mirror of 


a nonexistent object: (565-66) 

In the soil of Russian Hegelianism grew “a stridently aggressive 
antireligious tendency” that finally degenerated into Marxism, but 
even there an absolute value was set upon the individual person. (605) 

Chicherin (1828-1903), though he believed in the Trinity and 
the Resurrection, insisted upon no personal Deity but upon an inher- 
ent Spirit, holding that “only the presence of a ‘lower’ nature in man 
makes possible the manifestation of freedom? (617) He overlooked 
the fact that it is not the presence but the possibility of a lower nature 
in man that must be maintained in the interest of freedom, since the 
evil lies in the moral choice. 

Personalism began to assume a culture-wide significance in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. It was a revolt against abso- 
lutisms of every kind, political, social, cultural, theological, and reli- 
gious. It was a movement long in the making, more especially in the 
field of religion with its professed stagnation in infallibilities. Prot- 
estantism had made a start for freedom of thought but had bogged 
down in its own intellectual fears. It did not dare to trust in its own 
initial standpoint of individual revelation of God to the human spirit. 
Hegelianism, joyfully embraced as “coming into the kingdom for 
such a time as this,’ to save the Absolute under the cover of philo- 
sophical verbiage, was soon disclosed to contain an insuperable con- 
tradiction, the eternal incompatibility of manhood with Godhood 
which in the last analysis contradicts the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
though still defended. Out of the feeling of the worth and dignity 
of man as a child of God and the feeling that truths of science could 
not negate the truths of religion, there grew new demands for free- 
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dom. In Germany, Teichiniiller and Lotze; in France, Biran and 
Renouvier; in England, Ward, Green, and Martineau; in America, 
Whitman, Alcott, Calkins, Bowne, and W. T. Harris began the 
movement of Personalism. Starting from the same sources in Leibniz, 
Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, Russia had a personalistic development 
which is all but unknown to the West, but which may grow to im- 
portance in international affairs. The Russian development may be 
taken to include Lutoslawski in Poland, Koslov, Askoldov, Lopatin, 
Lossky, Solovyov, Bulgakov, and the Princes ‘Irubetskoi, to mention 
a few. 

Koslov (1831-1900), the first striking representative of Person- 
alism, founded the Philosophical Quarterly, the first philosophical 
journal in Russia, and later (1888) founded Svoyo Slovo [A Per- 
sonal Word]. This was twenty-one years after Harris had started 
the first American journal of philosophy. Koslov held that “Mate- 
rial phenomena are products or effects of the percipient and 
thinking spirit:’ (634) 

His son Askoldov was the founder of the personalistic Brother- 
hood of St. Seraphim of Sarov, all of the members of which were 
arrested by the Soviet government in 1928. He wrote A Critique 
of Dialectical Materialism (a prize volume), which evidently caused 
him to be a refugee from Russia in 1944. 

Lopatin (1855-1920) was Russia’s chief psychologist, holding 


to “a personalism . . . free from metaphysical pluralism; (651) 


“spirituality and creativity are inseparable concepts.’ (648) “In place 
of the naive metaphysics of materialism we must put forward a spir- 
itualism, which sees spiritual entities as the ultimate foundation of 
being.’ (653) “Either philosophy must renounce the idea of the 
absolute once and for all, which is impossible, or it must adopt theism 
as a permanent and unchangeable truth” (654) 

To Americans, with perhaps the sole exception of Berdyaev, the 
best known of all the Russian philosophers is Nicholas Lossky (born 
1870) still living, in exile, and now in Los Angeles. He is the most 
prolific of all Russian philosophers, both in the amount and in the 
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scope of his writing. Teacher of Masaryk, who as president of Czech- 
oslovakia gave him refuge from Russia, he had later to flee to France 
and thence to America. The author of many books, “only Koslov 
among Russian thinkers had unquestionable influence on him?’ (659) 
As a guiding idea he took the thought that “everything is immanent 
in everything,’ (661) which seems to us to accord with the latest 
doctrine of scientific relativism. 


Lossky himself characterizes his system sometimes as 
‘intuitivism; sometimes as ‘ideal-realism; and sometimes as 
an ‘organic world-view’; all of these represent different 
aspects of his theoretical constructions, which are not, 
incidentally, connected internally—although they are 
outwardly combined in a very skilful way. Lossky is a 
great master of the word, and this mastery often rescues 
him. (662) 


According to Lossky, persons emerge from God’s hand not as actual, 
but as potential, persons. “The entire fate of the substantival agent 
is henceforward determined by itself? (663) 


“The universal is as unique as the individual. [Lossky 
wrote] The difference between them consists essentially in 
the fact that the universal is an individuality embracing 
many others . . . while the individual, in the narrower sense 
of the term, is not a further divisible part of this many-sided 
individuality. . . . Thus, matter is a unique individual entity, 
but it embraces many other entities:’. . . Realizing the diffi- 
culty of a serious assertion . . . of the universal in a system 
of personalism, Lossky sets up an artificial distinction be- 
tween being and existence (esse and existere); however, we 
cannot go into details here. (667) 


The reviewer wishes that he had gone into further details for we 
believe that in this, Lossky made a great and up-to-date discovery. 
To the author of the History it appears a return to naive realism, but 
is it? In the light of scientific relativity it might be considered pro- 


foundly true. We are happy to note in this connection the fact of Pro- 


fessor Lossky’s many years on the advisory staff of The Personalist. 
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Neo-Kantianism likewise found representation in Russian phi- 
losophy in which Chelpanov (1863-1936) is said to have offered 
“the best critique of metaphysical materialism” ever written. (695) 
Needless to say, he was soon dismissed from the very Institute he had 
founded and given the forced leisure with which Sovietism provides 
its honest intellectuals. 

With the appearance of modern positivism in Russia, the descent 
to Avernus was swift. It began with the acceptance of the positivism 
of Comte but did not stop there. Russian positivism soon arrived at 
a faith only in scientific methods as capable of comprehending evi- 
dence, a worship of scientific modes of thought, and a naive 
rationalism. (707) 

Lesevich (1837-1905) demanded that ethical evaluation be 
applied to human activity but failed to notice that the component of 
valuation is not at all based on “scientific observation.’ (713) 

Grot (1852-1899) repudiated free will, rejected metaphysics, 
defended utilitarianism in ethics, and was afraid to use the term 
“soul,” although in his later period he opposed what he had formerly 
professed. 

In Russia, as elsewhere, positivism did not attract the more philo- 
sophic minds, but the scientists, not realizing that materialism is based 
upon metaphysical assumptions, found these unscientific hypotheses 
an easy peg on which to string their ideology with no questions asked. 

Vernadski (1863-1945) is pronounced the “most brilliant” of all 
in his search for the “scientific world view?’ (719) He failed to 
achieve the thoroughgoing assurance of his colleagues, for he saw 


that a scientific world view is not a synonym for truth, because it is 


infiltrated with many extrascientific tendencies. 

Mechnikov (1845-1916), who worked under Pasteur in Paris, 
separated from Darwinism because of the disharmonies he found in 
nature. Perhaps as a biologist, Pasteur’s discovery of the function of 
dissymmetry in the cell, which was the evidence of life, influenced 
him. He fought both Bergson and James, and the faith which he 


confessed was only a faith in science. 
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The twentieth century brought a series of catastrophic ordeals 
for Russian life, and with it a “sharp outburst of . . . secularism which 
developed . . . into ‘active atheism’ and an officially organized anti- 
religious propaganda.’ (730) This, our author declares, is a “super- 
ficial phenomenon, a product of fanatical ideocracy:’ (730) However 
it ushered in the “infallible” and not-to-be-questioned philosophy of 
Lenin which has no roots in the past. The Seviets now attempt to 
persuade their people, in the face of the age-long and deep-rooted 
existence of the Christian Church in Russia, and in spite of bitter 
remonstrance, that materialism is a Russian discovery. The effort to 
turn aside the religious intuitions of a whole people with systemati- 
cally-erected falsehood will prove ultimately as useless as Quixote’s 
attack upon the windmills. 


When in 1922 the Soviet Government expelled from Russia 
a number of outstanding representatives of religious and 
philosophic thought (Fr. S. Bulgakov, N. A. Berdyaev, 
B. P. Vysheslavtsev, I. A. Ilyin, N. N. Alekseyev, S. L. 
Frank, L. P. Karsavin, and N. O. Lossky), their philo- 


sophic activity, which had been silenced in Russia, devel- 
oped in the emigration, resulting in a large number of 
remarkable philosophic works. The philosophers who 
remained in Russia (Lopatin, who starved to death; Floren- 
ski, who was exiled to Siberia; Shpet, who was also exiled; 
and Losev, whose fate is unknown) left the scene. (730) 


With them vanished all freedom of thought and opinion except 
that which agreed with the “infallible” philosophy of Stalin. But 
there are silences more portentous than words, and dead men speak 
with loud voices. This group of personalistic exiles, along with their 
intellectual progeny, may be expected to take no small part in the 
final and the eventual disintegration of Sovietism. Perhaps what has 
happened was necessary to break up the smugness of a temporizing 
and decadent religion, and the question raised by these men, of 
“returning to mankind the living God Whom it has lost;’ (732) 
will be answered in power. 
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In spite of Russian claims for materialism as an indigenous 
philosophy, Chernyshevski (1828-1899) and Plekhanov (1857- 
1918) were their first real materialists and were followed by Lenin. 
Even Marxism was at first divided between materialism and spirit- 
ualism, but such positivists as Comte, Herbert Spencer, and J. S. Mill 
strongly influenced Russian thought. Plekhanov held “that it is not 
consciousness that determines being, but being that determines con- 
sciousness,’ (737) which was the central affirmation of Marx’s system. 
“Man’s inner world is formed in dependence on economic relations.’ 
(738) With the slavery of man to economic sophistry begins, in the 
Soviet way of thinking, “the life of freedom,’ including freedom 
from moral responsibility to God and man. 

Lenin’s (1870-1924) contempt for metaphysics seems to have 
been complete. Although there was an early work against populism, 
“Lenin’s Materialism and Empiriocriticism . . . is actually his only 
philosophic work” (745) The only idealistic theories which he 
would admit were those that provided ample room for the anticipated 
leap “into the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat;”” which Berdyaev char- 
acterized as not personalism but “social Titanism:’ Lenin’s whole 


effort was now spent on viewing everything from the standpoint of 
materialism. Everything that might hinder the leap into dictatorship 
was, by that fact, false. 


Toward the end of 1917 Lenin became dictator of all 
Russia. The ‘Soviet Regime’ which he established, al- 
though it had the external form of a democracy, was gradu- 
ally transformed into a system of the most brutal tyranny— 
not only suppressing all individual initiative, but demand- 
ing absolute acceptance of the compulsory world view of 
‘dialectical materialism? (750) 


This has become for the Soviet leaders the test of all truth and there 
can be no deviation for science or for philosophy. Any doubt of the 
slightest kind, in such a system, is a menace to its future and raises 
that hatred of personalism which Sovietism has been so free to 


express. 
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We do not hesitate to assert the opinion that these two volumes 
of A History of Russian Philosophy are, for modern society, the most 
important that have recently appeared. The present world struggle 
calls for something more than a superficial acquaintance with the 
Russian spirit, such as is generally had or sought. We can, and we 
should, be alerted to those conditions in Russian life which work 
toward the undoing of Soviet fanaticism. We are not likely to do 
this until we dismiss the naive materialism that shackles our own 


thinking and practice, and we recognize anew the authority of the 
Spirit. As a means of national defense, these volumes should be placed 
on the shelves of every library in the land. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 








An Empirical Approach to Value Theory 


BY 


W. H. WERKMEISTER 





I. A PAPER entitled “Some Philosophical 
Implications of the Life Sciences” and published in The Personalist,* 
I attempted to point up certain facts of biological existence which, 
in my opinion, defy metaphysical reductionism—either up or down— 
and which therefore force upon us a new orientation with respect to 
the basic categories of existence. Now I want to augment that argu- 
ment, using the facts of value experience to illustrate my point. The 
two papers together thus define a major part of a philosophic position 
which I hope to present more fully in the not too distant future. 

My ultimate aim is the development of a value theory which is 
basic to ethics, aesthetics, and economics, and to all evaluations and 
decisions of our daily existence. My hope is that such a theory will 
have not only cognitive significance but practical importance as well, 
and will contribute to the clarification of the issues involved in per- 
sonal existence and socio-cultural living. This theory is to be founda- 
tional to all interpretations of the good, the beautiful, the useful, the 
agreeable—and their opposites—and is to provide adequate criteria 
for dependable value judgments in all fields and reaches of human 
endeavor. 

I know only too well that the task of developing such a theory 
is staggering in its complexity and scope, and that no one person can 
hope to complete it. But it is not an impossible task, and any step 
taken towards its completion is that much insight and understanding 
gained, that much clarification of basic issues achieved. I do not claim 


1T he Personalist, Vol. 35 (Spring, 1954), pp. 117-127. 
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to have solved all problems, or even to have seen them all. But a few 
basic facts can at least be brought into focus at this time, and to 
describe them clearly is what I wish to do here. 

My approach to value theory is empirical. That is to say, I shall 
start with an examination of human experience, shall analyze what 
I find there, and shali at all times refrain from speculative interpre- 
tations. If, in the end, metaphysical assumptions are unavoidable, | 
shall not repudiate them merely because they are metaphysical; but 
I do not intend to begin with metaphysical commitments. After all, 
human experience cannot be derived from metaphysical stipulations. 
Metaphysics can be developed only as an integrative interpretation 
of the totality of experience—value experience included. Any prior 
commitment to a metaphysical “ism” can only endanger our value 
theory by leading us unawares into distorted interpretations and by 
making value theory dependent upon precarious interpolations in 
realms where proof is impossible. 

However, an empirical approach must not be confused with an 
empiricistic, reductionistic approach. Values cannot be explained or 
explained away in nonvalue terms. Any attempt to reduce values 
to nonvalue terms involves what G. E. Moore called the “natural- 
istic fallacy?’ In this reductionistic sense I am most certainly not a 
naturalist. But in a nonreductionistic sense, value facts are unques- 
tionably encountered in human experience; and here, in human expe- 
rience, not in some transcendent realm, are the roots and ramifications 
of values and value judgments. Only because there are value facts in 
our experience do our value judgments have meaning and signifi- 
cance. Without such facts, the judgments are empty; and unless value 
facts can be compared and ranked, all so-called evaluations are but 
a sham and a deceit. 

When we examine human experience empirically and without 


metaphysical or reductionistic bias, we find (1) that there are value 
facts; (2) that because of these facts we can make value judgments, 
express preferences, or evaluate; and (3) that in the order of rank 
of values and in our evaluations we, as human beings, as persons, are 
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inextricably and significantly involved. An empirically-oriented 
value theory must take full account of all three aspects of our value 
experience. Let me indicate briefly what this means. 

Perhaps the most obvious fact of our value experience is the dif- 
ference between a felt pleasantness and a felt unpleasantness which, 
I am sure, is familiar to all of us. This difference, as a fact of human 
experience, is foundational to all our values. However, I do not mean 
to identify value with pleasure, or disvalue with displeasure. The 
experiential situation is much more complex than that. Although 
each occasion on which we experience a positive value is charac- 
terized by a hedonic feeling tone, and each occasion on which we 


experience a negative value is similarly characterized by an alge- 


donic feeling tone, each value experience—positive or negative— 
involves at the same time and inseparably linked with the feeling 
tone an implicit attitude—for or against—the experiential state, 
including the object or event which occasions the value feeling. 
Upon the basis of this unitary feeling-tone-implicit-attitude expe- 
rience we ascribe values to objects and situations which, in them- 
selves, have no definable value whatever. That is to say, objects 
and situations have value only in so far as they directly occasion a 
felt-value experience, or indirectly contribute to objects or sit- 
uations which, because of their inherent character, occasion them. 
The felt-value experience is thus the anchorage of our whole value 
realm, and felt values are the only intrinsic values. All other values 
are derivative and ascribed only. 

But, I repeat, the felt values must not be identified with felt pleas- 
ures, although pleasures are certainly felt values. Human experience 
is not so simple that it can be reduced to but one type of felt values. 
To be sure, there are the pleasures of our sense experience: the agree- 
able taste of a pecan pie, the pleasing fragrance of a rose, the delight 
of a color pattern. These are the simple pleasures. But there are also 
the gratifications of our appetites—the experiences, known to us all, 
in which a terminal value experience follows upon an initial want and 
desire and, often, a disvalue experience which must be dissolved. 
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There is, furthermore, the distinct feeling of well-being, of strength 
and vitality and soundness of body; and this, too, is felt as a value. 
But it is neither a simple pleasure nor the felt gratification of an appe- 
tite; for we can have the felt-value experience of well-being without 
feeling the simple pleasures of sense or experiencing the gratification 
of an appetite. And there is the felt value of communal living, the 
feeling of “being at home” in a group, of being accepted, secure, 
beloved; and this experience, though keenly felt as a value, has little 
in common even with the felt value of physical well-being. It may 
be most intensively felt as a value when we feel sick and tired and 
down and out. But all of our social evaluations are ultimately rooted 
in this felt value of communal living. In our social existence it is the 
central value fact. Beyond this there are the delights of our aesthetic 
sensibilities, the satisfactions of the mind, the felt values inherent in 
all constructive activities, and, above all, the joys of creation and the 
zest and the wonders of creative living; compared with which all our 
simple pleasures dwindle into insignificance. 

The simple pleasures, the gratifications of appetites, the feelings 
of well-being, the felt values of communal living, the aesthetic 
delights, the satisfactions of the mind, the joys of creation—these 
mark not only discernible differences within our value experience, 
they also indicate an order of rank of the felt values—an order of 
rank which is clearly indicated by the degree to which we, as 


persons, as living and growing human beings, are existentially 
involved in the experience; for, surely, the simple pleasures of our 
senses are but ephemeral and peripheral to our whole being, 
whereas the joys of creative living are of the very essence of our 


existence. 

However, the complexity of actual value experience is such that 
the various levels of felt values interpenetrate, and that an expe- 
rience which, under certain circumstances, is but a minor event at 
the sensory level, under other circumstances becomes an experience 
so deeply significant and felt as a value that it affects our whole 
being. Thus we may find the taste of wine agreeable (or disagree- 
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able) at the sensory level alone; but when it is part of a symbolic 
act—as in holy communion—it takes on a significance which, in its 
felt value of reverential awe, touches the very core of our existence, 
for it may alter our whole life. 

So much for the basic facts of value experience. Let us now con- 
sider briefly the problem of value judgments. I repeat what I said 
earlier: value judgments and evaluations are empty and meaningless 
if they do not pertain, directly or indirectly, to experienced value 
facts, to felt values and their articulations and order of rank—even 
though the latter be experienced only inadequately or fragmentarily. 
To say that A is more valuable than B makes sense only if either a 
felt-value experience provides the factual basis for the judgment, 
i.e., if A is felt to be more valuable than B, or if the greater value of 
A is implied by, and therefore deducible from, some other felt-value 
experience. Actually at least 7 see aspects of value statements must 
be distinguished. 

There are, first, statements which but express or clarify the fac- 
tual interrelations of felt values. I shall speak of them as value-analytic 
or value-descriptive statements. Their purpose or function is the same 
as that of any other factual-descriptive propositions, namely, to re- 
port the facts of experience and to make these facts available for logi- 
cal analysis and interpretation. My earlier statements that there are 
felt values which are basic for value ascriptions, that there is a felt 
difference in simple pleasures and the gratifications of appetites, in 
the sense of belonging and the joys of creation, and in other felt val- 
ues and their order of rank, illustrate what is meant. Merely to speak 
about values at all involves propositions of this kind, and, without 
them, value theory would be impossible. It must be noted, however, 
that although each felt-value experience, as felt, is private and unique 
in the same sense in which every particular color experience is private 
and unique, statements concerning the value facts not only claim 
objective validity, their validity can be confirmed by analysis and 
empirical tests. The fact that our experience of felt values is private 


and personal does therefore not imply subjectivism in value theory. 
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Here, as in the realm of perceptual cognition, objectively valid 
knowledge may be obtained; and our empirical approach leads 
directly to it. 

From the value-descriptive statements which belong to value 
theory we must distinguish statements of evaluation whose primary 
purpose it is to guide our actions. No felt value, as actually experi- 
enced, is éver given as an isolated event. Human experience is never 
atomistic. Select whatever fact of experience you wish, it has its roots 
and ramifications in a broad stream of experience which, encompass- 
ing the past as well as the present, also reaches out into the future. 
This means, however, that every felt value, as experienced here and 
now, finds its ultimate evaluation in the practical scheme of human 
living only in the light of felt values experienced in the past and antic- 
ipated in the future. But—and this is the crucial point—in evaluations 
of this kind, the basis of judgment is only in part the theoretically 
ascertainable order of rank of values. It is in part—and perhaps most 
importantly—also the nonvaluational causal chain of events; for it is 
not of the essence of simple pleasures, for example, that our experi- 
encing them now must lead to some intense disvalue experience later 
on, but it may well be the case that an object which now occasions 


the experience of a simple pleasure is causally linked to a state of 


affairs which, at some future time, occasions an intense disvalue experi- 
ence. Thus, the agreeable taste of a pecan pie is a simple felt pleasure 
now, but eating that pie may under certain circumstances (such as 
ulcers of the stomach) bring about a state of affairs which occasions 
the felt disvalue of great pain. The future disvalue experience does not 
transform the present felt value into a disvalue, but the causal chain 
of events—either in retrospective analysis or in prospective prog- 
nostication—provides a factual framework for a contextual re-evalu- 
ation of the present felt value. My point is that, in the practical aspects 
of human living, evaluative judgments are rooted in our understand- 
ing of causal chains as well as in our knowledge of values and value 
interrelations, and that much of the apparent subjectivism in our 
evaluations derives not from any lack of objectivity in value theory 
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but from the fact that every actual state of affairs which requires 
evaluation is factually unique and causally entails factually unique 
consequences. But value experience is in this respect no worse off 
than is perceptual experience. In neither case does the private and 
personal nature of our primary experiences lead to subjectivism 
so long as the causal dependencies determining the various occasions 
for primary experiences are understood and taken into consideration. 

Lastly, we must not overlook the fact that value judgments and 
judgments of evaluation are interrelated both in a logical sense and 
as elements in personalized systemic projections. The logical inter- 
relations are, of course, fully determined by the laws of logic and 
therefore involve no problem that is unique to value theory. How- 
ever, the interrelations in the sense of personalized systemic projec- 
tions transcend the laws of logic and do constitute a problem which 
is unique to value theory, for such projections pertain to the existen- 
tial involvement of the person in value experience, and thus lead to 
the question of an ultimate standard for the order of rank of all values. 
Let me attempt to clarify briefly what is involved here. 

A child is at first guided in its behavioral responses by reflex 
actions and value feelings alone. Slowly, however, the immediate 
feelings are augmented by remembered experiences of the felt value- 
disvalue kind. Value-disvalue expectations begin to play their part and, 
in time, value judgments begin to function. In the complex process 
of personal development from childhood to maturity, the interaction 


between felt values and value judgments normally leads to a more 


or less coherent and stable pattern of evaluations characteristic of 
the individual—to the projection of an ideal, that is, which, though 
more often implicit in our actions rather than clearly envisioned or 
explicitly stated, is personal and private and constitutes that value 
commitment in and through which we define ourselves as persons. 
Basic to the projection of such an ideal is the fact that each one of 
us must live with himself as himself, and must therefore be concerned 
with his own future and with his life as a whole. Where no value 
pattern or projection of a fair degree of stability is achieved, where 
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our value commitments remain chaotic or are radically contradic- 
tory, immaturity and neurotic difficulties prevail; and to that extent 
we fall short of being a truly human self, a person. 

In a sense, then, our value theory must concede that, within 
wide limits, each individual must achieve a value pattern suitable to, 
because derived from, his own felt-value experience. But this does 
not mean that therefore there is no objective standard whatever by 
which to determine the order of rank of values. To be sure, human 
beings differ in native endowments and sensitivities. But these 
differences in sensory acuities, in the strength of drives and 
appetites, in mental endowments and special gifts, in gregarious 
needs and creative abilities are basically differences in degree rather 
than in kind. And part of each man’s native endowment is the 
drive, blindly groping though it may be, toward a state of existence 
characterized by a sense of fulfilment—the felt value of happiness. 

I readily grant that man is remarkably adaptable, and that he may 
find happiness under the most varied conditions. Yet, even so there 
is a limit to his adaptability, for to the extent to which his attempted 
adaptations basically contradict his felt-value experiences and value 
commitments or fail to integrate them harmoniously, he develops 
neurotic disturbances and fails to achieve the sense of fulfilment. 
Indeed, human evolution, in so far as it indicates progress, is rooted 
in man’s ceaseless search for conditions better adjusted to his total 
value experience. 

The fact that individuals differ, and differ widely, in their endow- 
ments and value responses means of course that their specific patterns 
of evaluation, their projected ideals, also differ in content and scope. 
It would be a distortion of the facts of human existence were we to 
deny these differences. Nevertheless, the need for a pattern of evalu- 


ation, fora system of values, for an ideal, that is, which, as projection 


of a total value commitment, serves as the center of life’s orientation 
—this need is common to all men. We are not free to choose between 
having or not having ideals, or to commit or not to commit ourselves 
to some value pattern; we are free only to choose between different 
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ideals or different patterns. And if the ideal or pattern to which we 
commit ourselves is fragmentary or inherently contradictory, we are 
disturbed and torn and incapable of achieving that sense of fulfil- 
ment, that deeply felt happiness, which stems from the full realization 
of our potentialities as human beings, as persons. 

If we are realistic in our approach, we must acknowledge also 
that the cultural context within which we choose our ideals largely 
defines the scope of our choice. That is to say, our personal value 
patterns, despite wide differences in detail, reflect the pattern of cul- 
ture which is the framework for our human existence. We tend to 
adapt ourselves to the dominant valuations of the cultural group of 
which we are members. Nevertheless, even the pattern of culture is, 


in the end, but a value projection of individuals who find therein 


their fulfilment. 

Our empirical approach to value theory thus leads us back again 
and again to the person as the central reality in value experience—to 
the person who, being existentially involved in felt values and value 
commitments, finds in the pattern of his valuations an ideal which 
integrates his whole value experience. In the pursuit of this ideal he 
experiences that sense of fulfilment which is his most profound, his 
greatest value experience—his destiny as a human being. Beyond the 
diversities of the patterns of culture there arises thus the ideal of a 
common humanity; and by pointing up this ideal, our empirical 
approach to value theory reveals within experience itself the ultimate 
standard of all valuations and therefore of the value realm as such. 
Nothing more can be demanded of any approach. 








The a of Wonder 


ALFRED KUENZLI 





Philosophy begins in wonder. And, at the end, when philo- 
sophic thought has done its best, the wonder remains. 


—ALFRED NortH WHITEHEAD 


M...: intimately and concretely, one may 
speak of the stubborn, irreducible, foundational phenomena of per- 
sonal existence, of the final grounds on which a religion, or a life, is 
defended, of each man’s basis for life affirmation or life negation— 
the “yea” and the “nay” on either side of the “center of indifference?’ 
One may make an inquiry into the root traits of our being-in-this- 
world; one may try to discover on what basis we celebrate this 
existence—even with all of its tragic and chaotic character; one may 
seek out the sources of our creativity—in the arts, in science, in 
religion. 

The basic and pervasive problem which must now be probed 
more completely stems from Wordsworth’s time-honored invoca- 
tion: “Oh! mystery of man, from what a depth proceed thy hon- 
ors!” The character of those modes must be sought out by way of 
which we both penetrate and transcend our ordinary perceptions 
and transactions. 

In what we take to be an age of “Enlightenment;’ in the sense 
of William Blake and others, it is crucial to bring liberty and re- 


ligion into ever closer rapport, to further establish that victory of 
Hellenism over Hebraism which the Renaissance symbolized. In the 
spirit of the ancient Prometheus, as well as of Blake, our phenom- 
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enology may be carried into a consideration of the grounds on which 
an increasingly humane and liberating religion may be built, a re- 
ligion which will be profoundly personal while, at the same time, 
portending the truly universal. In an age when the doctrine of 
“authority” is giving way to the doctrine of “experience;’ we must 
seek out the primary, indestructible, and authentic data of personal 
and universal existence. 

The thesis is that all modes of knowing—the philosophic, aes- 
thetic, scientific, and religious—are continuous, are instrumental to 
a common aim—to the clarification, illumination, and enrichment of 
our existence—and that these modes of knowing have a common 
origin in the phenomenon of “wonder?” In fact, “wonder” may be 
taken to be nearly synonymous with the quest for the meaning of 
this existence, with the quest for the “why” of man’s experience. 

Maine de Biran and others have no doubt been right in taking 
the self as the starting point for psychology and metaphysics. In the 
spirit of the ancient Prometheus and in the spirit of modern psy- 


chology, we may launch out upon as radical an analysis of the self 


and of primary religious experience as present knowledge makes 
possible. At this point several categories and conceptions may be 
introduced which will serve as a background for our description. 

Many psychologists, and especially Gestalt psychologists, are 
agreed that the self must be conceived as both temporally and spa- 
tially extended. The psychological present has a certain “time per- 
spective” which includes both the individual’s memories of his past 
as well as his purposes and expectations with regard to the future. 
And the self must be taken to have a spatial dimension as well, 
expanding at times to engulf great regions of the psychological 
environment. 

These psychologists find that the world of the child is both 
“small” and temporally only slightly extended. The chief character- 
istic of the infant is to be the present and nothing but the present. 
But as the child develops, the spatial and temporal dimensions of the 
“life space” become more and more extended. Past and future, and 
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broader horizons, come to play a much greater part in present ac- 
tions. The comparatively undifferentiated psychological world of 
the infant expands and existence takes on an increasingly rich and 
refined patterning. 

Existentialists, especially Jean-Paul Sartre, make a case for the 
self-as-the-body or at least as the manifestation thereof. I exist as 
flesh; the body thrusts forth its own nature and imposes itself as 
something felt and lived, not merely as an instrument. But I know 
my body primarily through its involvement with the world; I am 
my hand, and my hand is in turn what it does, e.g., the manipula- 
tion of my pen in writing. 

From this point of view, the infant’s discoveries of the various 
body parts, or the sound of one’s own voice, could be taken to con- 
stitute the initial stages of being-a-person, the very earliest begin- 
nings of conscious selfhood. In these incipient stages, already there is 
an involvement with the world—although it is apparent that con- 
scious knowledge of one’s “existence” does not really begin to take 
shape until a certain developmental period has been passed, until 
the child has greater motility and wider experience. In short, we 
may assert that the phenomenon of “wonder” cannot take place 
until there has been a certain amount of “growth” or development 
of “self-awareness.” 

Without necessarily invoking Freud, still the importance of 
early childhood experiences, interpretations, and conceptualizations 
may be argued. The point that has been largely overlooked in much 
of our conventional psychology is that many of the contacts which 
the child has with the world in the formative years are of an essen- 
tially religious, mystical, and almost magical character. Even in the 
two-year-old we find, on occasion, an almost transcendental fasci- 
nation with trees and other things of nature. Young children at play 
in a naturalistic country setting are quite different from children as 


we find them in the materialistic surroundings of the city. 


Somewhere in Albert Schweitzer’s writings is the statement that 
the religious attitude begins in wonder. The child who grows into 
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a really religious person, who freely chooses religious values on the 
basis of his own needs and perceptions, will have had experiences— 
particularly in Nature—that develop in him an attitude of wonder- 
at-being, the sense of the mysterious in our existence. A fundamental 
impulse to reflect about the universe stirs us during those years in 
which we begin to think independently. But later on this impulse 
may languish or it may become submerged in mundane pursuits or 
it may be surrendered to authoritarian codes. And sometimes we are 
quite aware that thereby we become impoverished and less capable 
of doing what is good. 

Probably the most significant reply which we make to our ex- 
perience throughout the entire growth and development of the self 
is the decision or nondecision on the basic theistic question. A “yea,” 
a “nay,” or an “indifference” expressed to ourselves in the formative 
years may predispose the general attitudinal development and belief 
system of the person. The avowed atheist from childhood may 
sometimes be a “what’s the use”; he will at least be different from 
the avowed theist or the hesitant agnostic. The person who has an 
early closure may be less curious and sometimes less creative than 
the person who is “still seeking’? Thus “wonder,” it would seem, 
can arise out of an “open ego,’ an unfinished attitude configuration. 

Although we have implied that the phenomenon of wonder is 
a result of steady ontogenetic emergence, of expaiiding personal and 
world awareness from infancy onward, nevertheless, it may on 
occasion result from surprise. That is, the person may become strik- 
ingly astonished to see that the world is more than he originally 
perceived it to be. As Karl Jaspers has pointed out, man is always 
more than he knows about himself. By the same token, the world 
is always far more than what we know it to be. On occasion the 
stone and the tree may be seen as something more than mere objects 
in the environment. The tree is a living, moving, profoundly aes- 
thetic thing. The stone too is more than a stupid, brute, senseless 
thing; it captures the time dimension of all existence; it contains a 
glimpse of the ageless, the eternal. 





THE PHENOMENON OF WONDER 5 


In brief, wonder may result from either a vague intuition or from 
a more sudden perception of a “cosmic plus,’ a penetration beyond 
the everydayness of routine experience to the strange, the extraordi- 
nary, the marvelous. The rise of an attitude or feeling of wonder is 
essentially a change in perceiving—a heightening of awareness, a 
sensing of mystery in a world that had previously been in that re- 
spect routine and matter-of-fact. The emotive aspect gives rise to a 
“magical transformation of the world,’ as Sartre would say, and 
results in an amplification of personality, a heightened whole-person- 
in-the-world. 

The culmination of the long quest for the meaning of existence 
made by Maugham’s character Larry in The Razor’s Edge is splen- 
didly illustrative of these primary points. The young man is in India 
and has gone to a mountaintop to witness a sunrise: 


I have no descriptive talent, I don’t know the words to 
paint a picture, I can’t tell you, so as to make you see it, 
how grand the sight was that was displayed before me as 
the day broke in its splendour. Those mountains with their 
deep jungle, the mist still entangled in the treetops, and 
the bottomless lake far below me. The sun caught the lake 
through a cleft in the heights and it shone like burnished 
steel. I was ravished with the beauty of the world. I'd never 
known such exaltation and such a transcendent joy. I had 
a strange sensation, a tingling that arose in my feet and 
travelled up to my head, and I felt as though I were sud- 
denly released from my body and as pure spirit partook of 
a loveliness I had never conceived. I had a sense that a 
knowledge more than human possessed me, so that every- 
thing that had been confused was clear and everything 
that had perplexed me was explained. . . .” 


Undoubtedly Larry experiences here the ultimate apex of 
wonder—the upper reaches of a continuum that is grounded in the 


mystical perceptions and intuitions of the child. Maugham makes 


this illumination and moment of exaltation predominate over the 


1W. Somerset Maugham, The Razor’s Edge (New York, Blakiston Co., 1945), p. 220. 
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remainder of Larry’s story, as indeed it would in actuality. Wonder, 
then, begins in a sensing of a “something more” in experience and 
culminates in the confirmations of supreme mystical transcendence, 
a veritable encounter with the More, as it were, resulting in a vast 
expansion of both the integral self and the world view of the person. 
And the memories of such experiences live on, coloring all of our 
later lives. 

The important psychological point is that certain “supernormal” 
capacities of the organism are manifest in wonder and mystical 
ecstasy. Consciousness has potentialities not demonstrated in routine, 
mundane experience. In the “upper reaches” of wonder and mysti- 
cism, the person seems to transcend his matter-of-fact bodily ego 


and moves into a “something else,’ a phenomenal state that is beyond 
ordinary awareness of being a self-in-the-world. In mystical ecstasy, 
the ego is transformed and “‘externalized”’; it becomes the World (or 
the “Absolute;’ etc.). In this way, wonder reveals that the “larger” 
ego is the world. And wonder is thus, at essence, a phenomenon of 


transition or transformation, an expansion of the narrow bodily 
self to include a measure of the broad, rich “world-self?’ 

Complete transformation into the world-self, as in Larry’s expe- 
rience, grows out of wonder but is a thing-beyond-it, precisely, 
trance mysticism. As Gardner Murphy has put it, in mystical states 
there is, along with greatly increased sensitivity to many aspects of 
the universe, a loss of the sense of contrast between the self and the 
world. In such experiences one comprises the universe in himself; 
he is caught up in the joy of unity with the cosmos. 

Even though nothing remains, therefore, as the “not-self}’ still 
the person will be unable at any time to comprehend the fullness of 
this all-encompassing “world-self?’ But some selves will be capable 
of knowing, interacting, and interpreting the totality better than 
others. In this connection, we may say about art: Van Gogh’s paint- 
ings are the greater because in some very real sense he drew “power” 
from the Sun he loved and worshiped. So, Byron captured in his 
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poetry of the sea the boundless forces of nature that joined with 
and enhanced his own dynamic personality. Much immortal art 
is, at bottom, Nature expressed through a man. 

To be thorough in our phenomenology, it is necessary to con- 
sider, if briefly, the relationships of fear and wonder—taking both 
as emotion-attitudes toward the world. A paragraph shall suffice in 
which we simply note that while wonder and fear have common 
grounding in emotion-perception, they are at opposite poles, the 
one positive, the other negative. Fear arises out of sensing or inter- 
preting the cosmos as “lethal” or “threatening;’ while wonder 
derives out of sensing it as essentially “beneficent” and “good? 
Wonder begets seeking and celebrative activities; fear may lead to 
avoidance, a shutting out, or denial of the “More? And fear may 
beget vengeance and defiance, a “maiming the maimer;’ as Ahab 
against the great white whale. Particularly in primitive tribes, 
wonder and fear have seemed to combine into “awe,” an inter- 
mediary phenomenon between the positive and negative poles— 
leading to the attempts to persuade and gain favor with the gods 
and cosmic forces. 

Either fear or wonder may provide motivations for science and 
other creative endeavors. Energetic artists and researchers are to be 
found among atheists, humanists, and theists. But some will be found 
working out of defiance, denial, and crude ego-gratification, while 
others will be working from a foundation of seeking, celebration, 
and oneness with the universe. Personalists will recognize the indi- 
vidual’s profound right to hold whatever orientation toward life he 
freely chooses. But, at the same time, many selves will want to 
stimulate the kind of ever-enlarging world awareness, the expand- 


ing cosmic perspective and sense of the miraculous, that modern 


science provides. 

Albert Einstein, who in his magnificent genius revolutionized 
cosmic physics, has perhaps struck the keynote for cosmic religion 
as well. He wrote: 
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The most beautiful and most profound emotion we can 
experience is the sensation of the mystical. It is the power 
of all true science. He to whom this emotion is a stranger, 
who can no longer wonder and stand rapt in awe, is as 
good as dead. To know that what is impenetrable to us 
really exists, manifesting itself as the highest wisdom and 
the most radiant beauty which our dull faculties can com- 
prehend only in their most primitive forms—this knowl- 
edge, this feeling is at the center of true religiousness.’ 


All of the modes of knowing—in art, in science, in religion—are 
continuous and are instrumental to the quest for the clarification, 
illumination, and enrichment of our existence. All of these modes 
flow from a common source: the phenomenon of wonder. Even 
the declared naturalist John Dewey must have sensed something 
like this when he spoke of the pervasive background of “qualitative 
thought” as involving “care or concern for human destiny:’ 

There have been religions based on “authority” and religions 
based on “experience: In the spirit of Prometheus and of William 
Blake, in the spirit of modern psychology and of a penetrating 
phenomenology, we must move on to the further clarification of 
the root grounds of personal existence, to more complete formula- 
tions of the authentic foundations of universal being. 

There need be no antithesis between liberty and religion, 
between the full, free life in the democratic community and the 
profound personal, experiential awareness of transcendent values. 
Religion may come to be increasingly equated, positively, with the 


quest for “knowledge”—for the “why” of man’s experience. The 


negative modes of fear and conformity and subservience may be 
allowed to fade more and more from the libertarian life. Wonder 
and communion and celebration may come to reign in, and for, 
our personal lives supreme. 


2Quoted in Lincoln Barnett, The Universe and Dr. Einstein (New York, New American 
Library, 1952), p. 117. 








Hamlin Garland’s View of Whitman 


BY 


B. R. McELDERRY, Jr. 





“ 

‘T.. OLD MAN, majestic as a stranded 
sea-god, was sitting in his arm chair, his broad Quaker hat on his 
head, waiting to receive me. He was spotlessly clean. His white 
hair, his light gray suit, his fine linen all gave the effect of exquisite 
neatness and wholesome living. His clear tenor voice, his quiet 
smile, his friendly handclasp charmed and calmed me. He was so 
much gentler and sweeter than I had expected him to be:” 

Thus wrote Garland in 1917, recalling his first meeting with 
Whitman nearly thirty years before. Garland, then a young man 
of twenty-eight, had already accepted Whitman as a major prophet. 
Four years earlier (in 1884) Garland arrived in Boston, with little 
money and no friends, determined to succeed as a literary man. The 
son of a prairie farmer, educated in the country schools of Wiscon- 


sin and Iowa, graduate of a small and undistinguished “seminary;’ 


itinerant carpenter and school teacher, Garland hardly seemed the 
man to make a name for himself in Boston. In less than a year, how- 
ever, he had reviewed a new novel by Howells for the Boston 
Evening Transcript, then a powerful influence in literary affairs. 
Garland had heard of Whitman in the Middle West, but had never 
read him. One of the first volumes he asked for at the Boston Public 
Library was Leaves of Grass, then, as he records, “double starred” 
and “issued only to serious students of literature?’ The book, he 
said, “changed the world for me as it did for many others. Its 
rhythmic chants, its wonderful music filled me with a keen sense 


1A Son of the Middle Border (New York, 1917), p. 408. 
2Roadside Meetings (New York, 1930), p. 127. 
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of the mystery of the near at hand. I rose from that first reading 
with a sense of having been taken up into high places. The spiritual 
significance of America was let loose upon me:”* Notebooks of 1885 
and 1886* record in some detail Garland’s study of Whitman’s 
poetry and prose, as well as Stedman’s widely discussed appreciation 
of Whitman. America as the country of the future, and a new 
literature expressive of democracy were ideas congenial to the 
ardent young midwesterner, who found little enough of his own 
farm and village experience reflected in the writings of Irving, 
Cooper, Poe, and the New Englanders. When Garland became a 
teacher at the Boston School of Oratory he had frequent oppor- 
tunities to lecture, and to all who would listen he preached the 
gospel according to Saint Walt. He even projected a book to be 
entitled “The Literature of Democracy,’ a survey of American 
literature showing Whitman as the prophet of future development. 
Whitman he saw in the perspective of social interpretation accord- 
ing to Taine and the philosophy of progress according to Herbert 
Spencer. 

Thus it was that on November 24, 1886, Garland wrote a long 
letter to Whitman, confiding his interest in the poetry, his suc- 
cess in winning converts, and his plans for “The Literature of 
Democracy”: 


I am an enthusiastic reader of your books, both volumes of 
which I have within reach of hand. I am everywhere in 
my talking and writing making your claims felt and shall 
continue to do so. I have demonstrated (what of course 
you know) that there is no veil, no impediment between 
your mind and your audience, when your writings are 
voiced. The formlessness is only seeming, not real. I have 
never read a page of your poetry or quoted a line that has 
not commanded admiration. The music is there and the 
grandeur of thought is there if the reader reads, guided by 

8Son, p. 323. 

+All unpublished material referred to or quoted in this article is included in the Hamlin 


Garland Collection at the University of Southern California, and is used by kind permis- 
sion of the Library and Mrs. Constance Garland Doyle. 
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the sense and not by the external lining or paragraphing. 
Even my young pupils feel the thrill of the deep rolling 
music though the thought may be too profound for them 
to grasp.” 


The importance of voicing his poetry made a special impression 
on Whitman, for according to Traubel, Whitman commented: 
“That’s a point to chew on! Read it again: I want to get it clear in 
my noddle for keeps!’ The whole letter pleased the old poet. 
Eighteen months later (August 18, 1888) he had Traubel read it 
aloud: “Now—wasn’t that a dandy letter from Garland? This was 
his first salutation—this was what he said when he first came along: 
a first confession: not an obsequious obeisance made to the ground 
but just a manly equal shake of the hand—like that, no more?” 

Meanwhile Garland had become acquainted with William 
Sloane Kennedy, a devoted partisan of Whitman. Kennedy encour- 


aged Garland to visit Whitman, and accordingly on his return from 


a trip to the midwest, Garland stopped in Camden in the autumn of 
1888.° The interview lasted for more than half an hour, and gave 
pleasure to both men. Traubel records Whitman as saying after 
Garland left: “I am more than favorably impressed with Garland. 
He has a good voice—is almost Emersonee—has belly—some would 
say guts. The English say of a man ‘he has guts, guts’—and that 
means something very good, not very bad. Garland has guts—the 
good kind: has voice, power, manliness—has chest tones which attract 
me: I am very sensitive to certain things like that in a man. Garland 
seemed to be enthusiastic about Leaves of Grass?”® 

Garland published his first and most authoritative account of the 
interview with Whitman in the Boston Herald for June 30, 1889 
(p. 7), “Whitman at Seventy, How the Good Gray Poet Looked 


5Given in full in Roadside Meetings, pp. 128-130. 

6Garland’s letter is also published in full in Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in 
Camden (New York, 1908), II, 160-162, with Whitman’s comment. 

7Traubel, II, 162-163. 

SRoadside Meetings, p. 130. Garland says he saw Whitman in October. Traubel, II, 383, 
gives the date as September 26, 1888. 

9Traubel, II, p. 384. 
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and Talked’’ Publication of this article may have been delayed by 
submission of the typescript for Whitman’s approval." Garland 
begins his column with a description of Whitman’s house, which 
“might have been the home of a hard working mechanic’ 
Announced by Whitman’s attendant, Garland went to Whitman’s 
upstairs room. “ ‘Come in} cried a voice full of indescribable cor- 
diality?? Whitman remained seated but reached out his hand. “What 
a figure! His magnificent head and snowy hair rise out of a drab 
dressing gown, like the sculptured head of Neptune—mighty medal- 
lion, silver, velvet set. His eyes smile—I cannot see his mouth. His 
powerful hand has an answering grip that tells of much vital force 
yet. His face, turned toward me, has a keen and searching, yet 
pleasant look:”” Whitman sat near one of the two windows, “buried 
to the knee in books, papers, clippings, proofs, and manuscripts.’ As 
Whitman talked Garland was pleased. “His enunciation was pure 
and clean cut. I had been led to expect certain vulgarisms in his 
speech (which would have pleased rather than displeased me), but 
there was no trace of looseness in pronunciation, and whenever he 
dropped into dialect or coined a new word, which he does fre- 
quently, it was with a half-humorous intonation and a smile in the 
eye.’ As they talked of American literature, Whitman complained 
that American poetry “lacks race,’ or distinctive character. When 


Garland pointed out that the newer writers of fiction achieved this 


quality, Whitman admitted that he did not know many of them, 
Kirkland and Miss Wilkins, for example. 


Against those I have read I might bring a grave charge. 

There seems to be a deplorable propensity among present 

novelists, even among the best of them, toward the outré. 

I call their characters delirium tremens characters."* They 

seem not content with the common, normal man; they 
10Garland’s copy of this article is preserved. There are also six small pages of typescript 
which Garland submitted to Whitman, who penciled in several additional phrases. Garland 
later summarized the interview in A Son of the Middle Border (1917), quoted above. In 
Roadside Meetings (1930) he gave an extended account, using much of the detail from the 


Herald column. 
11This sentence added by Whitman. 
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must take the exceptional, the diseased . . . in all my coming 
and going among the soldiers of the late war I was every- 
where struck with the decorum—a word I like to use—of 
the common soldier, his good manners, his quiet heroism, 
his generosity, even his good, real grammar; these are but 
a few of the typical general qualities of the American 
farmer, mechanic, the American volunteer.” 


Garland pointed out that preoccupation with the abnormal was 
natural in the first experimentation with new material. ‘To this Whit- 
man agreed, but when Garland urged that Howells was preaching 
and practicing this doctrine of the wonder and value of the common- 
place, Whitman replied: “It may be so. But even he has not suffi- 
ciently indicated the heroism of the common man. . . . He has not 
lived sufficiently the life I mean?” Whitman urged young novelists 
to “let the light in. . . . As in some vast foundry whose roof is lost 
in blackness, way up aloft, a scuttle lets the sunlight and the blue 
sky stream in?’ As he left, Garland assured Whitman that his circle 
of readers was widening. The column closes with an emphasis of 
Whitman’s illness and uncongenial surroundings, his undeserved 
poverty and neglect. 

Between the actual interview in September and the publication 
of the Herald column the following June, there were many points 
of contact between Garland and Whitman. On October 18 Garland 
wrote of starting a new class at Waltham: “I take up Walt Whitman’s 
message. I never have any difficulty in obtaining respectful listeners 
upon that theme. . . ."* On October 24 Garland wrote to thank Whit- 
man for a copy of the newly published November Boughs, and to 
suggest that an autographed copy be sent to Howells. (Whitman 
sent the copy but did mot autograph it.)** This note Whitman 
acknowledged the following day in an unpublished card: “Thanks 
for your kind letter—I have just sent off the booklet to Mr. H. at 
Little Nahant—the doctor says I am perceptibly better (& I hope he 

12Ttalicized words in this sentence added by Whitman. 


13Traubel, II, 509. 
14Traubel, II, 530, 534. 
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talks true) Walt Whitman?’ On November 9 Garland wrote of the 
progress of his Waltham class. He has read to them “Out of the 
Cradle,’ “To Think of Time;’ and “Sparkles from the Wheel?’ He 
has advised them to approach Whitman through the reading of parts 
of Specimen Days. On this Whitman commented doubtfully to 
Traubel: “. . . it’s best to let the people take the plunge at once... . 
I of course respond heartily to Garland’s beautiful brotherliness: 
that takes right hold of me—that is wholly convincing?” 

On November 15 appeared Garland’s column-long review of 
November Boughs in the Boston Evening Transcript (p. 6). In this 
article he assumes that Whitman’s place is secure. With approval he 
quotes Stedman’s remark, “Whitman cannot be skipped?” (An 
unfortunate typographical error turned this into shipped!) Disap- 
proval of Whitman, he insisted, centers upon the word “poet:’ What 
Whitman has written has beauty and power, whether or not he is 
a “poet:’ For those puzzled by Whitman he recommends Specimen 
Days, as he did to his class at Waltham. As to the “objectionable” 
passages, Garland asserts there are not ten lines to which a reader of 
Shakespeare could object. Whitman’s influence is growing, he 
believes, and the optimism of the poet himself in his painful declining 
years should be inspiring to his admirers. 

Whitman was impressed by the review of November Boughs, 
which he received the next day, despite some “most shocking typo- 
graphical errors. . . . | am willing to excuse them. I like the piece: 
think you [Traubel] will like it: it has spirit, movement: inspires 
me as a horseman determined to push on—to tolerate no stop: on and 
on, whatever happens. It is written by an admirer: that can be seen: 
Garland is surely an admirer?’ Traubel did like the review, and 
Kennedy and Dr. Bucke also approved."* In December Garland drew 
up a “Christmas Greeting and Testimonial” to accompany a sub- 
scription by citizens of Boston, but it seems not to have been sent. 
Whitman continued to allude frequently to Garland, and eagerly 


15Traubel, ITI (1914), 68. 16Traubel, III, 113-114. 
17Traubel, III, 131, 136, 166-167. 
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awaited his occasional letters.’* He was interested in Garland’s cam- 
paigning for the single tax, though Whitman himself was not well 
informed on the issue. On January 1, 1889, he commented: 


Garland is one of the fellows determined to be in the fight: 
in manner he is extremely quiet: has a low voice—speech 
toned down, way down. He does not give you the 1 impres- 
sion of a belligerent man at all, yet in his writing he is very 
aggressive .. . some little the college bred man [but] gen- 
uine—full of conviction: this espousal of the single tax is 
a very good representative illustration of his mental dar- 
ing—likewise his Whitmanic endorsement and adhesion.” 


On January 10 Garland wrote optimistically that “in what our 
aristocratic friends are pleased to call ‘vulgarity in fiction and the 


>’ 


drama’”’ he could see signs of “the native indigenous literature we 
have waited for’ This letter was promptly acknowledged by Whit- 
man.”* On March 7, Traubel showed Whitman a poem by Garland 
in the Standard. Whitman was pleased: “I see: Hamlin is deft—is a 
college man: has a hand in everything. . .. He is a well-dressed man: 
has a manner that the word ‘deft’ describes: a manner which in the 
odious sense of the word would be oily, slippery: but there’s none 
of that poison in Garland: he is frank, outspoken—has the courage of 
his convictions: is never afraid to avow, assert himself—stand his 
ground.” 

Whitman’s evident interest in Garland over these months suffi- 
ciently accounts for the selection of Garland as one of the speakers 
at the seventieth birthday dinner in Whitman’s honor at Camden, 
May 31, 1889. In an unpublished passage Garland’s notebook pre- 
serves a brief account of his call on Whitman before the dinner. 
There was the same cordial greeting, and Garland thought the old 
poet looked much stronger than when they first met the previous 
September. At the dinner, attended by some two hundred guests, 

18Traubel, IIT, 147, 314, 405, 437- 19Traubel, III, 437. 


20Traubel, IV (1953), 78-79. 21Roadside Meetings, p. 141. 
53 P 
22Traubel, IV, 299. 
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“just before the speaking began, old Walt, riding in a wheeled 
chair, came grandly in, waving his hand to guests who rose and 
applauded him . . . space was made for him almost beside me, so that 
I was able to watch the changing expressions of his happy face, for 
he was happy in this chorus of congratulation and praise:’** Gar- 
land’s speech at the dinner was printed with the others in Camden’s 
Compliment to Walt Whitman. The subject assigned was “Walt 
Whitman, The Teacher’? Undeterred by the fact that he was the 
tenth speaker of twelve, Garland spoke at length on this theme. Of 
many things learned from Whitman, he said, there are “two lifts of 
thought and feeling which rise so high they catch the eternal sun- 
shine. These are Optimism and Altruism. . . ?? Whitman he called 
“an absolute democrat . . . the strongest, most electric, most original 
of poets.’ 

Garland, like many others at the birthday dinner, never saw 
Whitman again. In 1891, when Main-Travelled Roads appeared, 
Whitman sent congratulations in a letter unfortunately not pre- 
served: “Among all my letters of encouragement of this time, not 
one, except perhaps that from Mr. Howells, meant more to me than 
a word which came from Walt Whitman, who hailed me as one of 
the literary pioneers of the west for whom he had been waiting. His 
judgment, so impersonal, so grandly phrased, gave me the feeling of 
having been ‘praised by posterity:”** In Crumbling Idols (1894) 
Garland wrote with assurance that the new literature of common 
American life was beginning to appear: 


I believe such a period of literary breaking-away has 
come in America. Whitman announced it, but could not 
exemplify it in popular form. He voiced its force, its love 
of liberty and love of comrades, but he was the prophet, 


28Roadside Meetings, p. 140. 

24Ed. by Horace Traubel and published by David McKay (Philadelphia, 1889). Garland’s 
copy is preserved. Two of the other speakers were Julian Hawthorne and Richard Watson 
Gilder. Garland says (Roadside Meetings, p. 140) that when Gilder praised the form of his 
poetry as “always appropriate and beautiful? Whitman interrupted incredulously: “No, 
no! you don’t mean that?” To this Gilder replied, “Yes, Walt I mean just that. I find the 
form of your verse logical and peculiarly satisfying” 


25Son, p. 419. 
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not the exemplar. He said well, that the real literature 
of America could not be a polite literature. The nation is 
too great, too sincere. . . . Idols crumble and fall, but the 
skies lift their unmoved arch of blue, and the earth sends 
forth its rhythmic pulse of green, and in the blood of 
youth there comes the fever of rebellious art.” 


At this point in Garland’s career it looked very much as if Gar- 
land himself would successfully represent this concept of “rebellious 
art.’ He was then thirty-four. Main-Travelled Roads had made him 
widely known for a realistic grasp of midwestern farm and village 
life, and for an idealistic, crusading spirit as well. As lecturer and 
critic he was respected in the East for his energetic response to such 
controversial figures as Whitman in America, and Ibsen and Tolstoy 
in Europe. In the ten years from 1884 to 1894 few had come so far 
toward fame and literary power as Garland. Events of the middle 
years of his life, particularly World War I, greatly shook his confi- 
dence in the future. Two later comments on Whitman illustrate the 
change in spirit. 

In 1919 Garland attended a Whitman celebration in Brooklyn 
on May g. It was a melancholy occasion. “Our auditors (as seen 
from the stage) were all elderly and sat in silence in the dim, cold 
hall, peering up at us with listlessly expectant gaze. . . . We were 
like a group of survivors mourning for a dead comrade?” From this 
passage it is plain that in the year following the Armistice Garland 
felt he had lost touch with the dominant currents of life. Gone was 
the sense of eager rebellion against tradition, the “Optimism and 
Altruism” he had praised thirty years earlier at the dinner celebrating 
Whitman’s seventieth birthday. Whitman’s memory had itself the 


appearance of a lifeless tradition. It is therefore not surprising 


to find Garland soliloquizing on New Year’s Day, 1926, in this 
pessimistic vein: 


26See pp. 189-192. 
2™My Friendly Contemporaries (New York, 1932), p. 242. 
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In going over one of Walt Whitman’s books today—or 
rather one of Horace Traubel’s books reporting Whitman, 
I confessed to a feeling of distaste, almost disgust. Walt is a 
large figure, a very large figure in American literature, I 
still believe, but I have lost all my proselyting zeal for him. 
I am tired of all this argument. The never- -ending exegesis 
of his writing bores me. He grew into a much finer person 
than his earlier lines portray. His brother testifies to his 
sanity and decorum, and such was the Walt Whitman I 
met; and yet he is now quoted as the high priest of all the 
present- -day ‘debauchees’ whom he despised. The just bal- 
ance between body and soul which he celebrated, is ignored 
by these small sensualists, and his verse is taken to be a 
glorification of animalism, a warrant for self-indulgence, 
whereas he revered the hearthstone and glorified the wife 


and mother. . . . He is still vital to me, but not to the degree 
in which I once held him. I seldom read him or quote him 
now.” 


The serenity, the faith despite continued adversity, which Whit- 
man—“the stranded sea-god”—exemplified so heroically to the young 
Garland, was denied to Garland himself, when he passed to old age. 
The situations were not strictly analogous, of course, but the con- 
trast makes clear the greatness of Whitm:n in sheer human terms. 
In 1955 Garland’s pessimism seems petulant, Whitman’s spirit the 
proper union of idealism with reality. 


28 Afternoon Neighbors (New York, 1934), pp. 300-301. 


Fragment 
Cc 
By Jenny Linp Porter 


He plows the northwest acre; I, the near. 
Experience makes all his furrows run 

Deep black and straight beneath the morning sun— 
I wonder if he sees me working here? 

I wonder if he glimpsed the crooked row 

Which caused my mare to laugh not long ago? 

Or if he joys to have the barbed wire fence 

Hem in my errors and incompetence? 











Walt Whitman, Secular Mystic 


BY 


LOUIS J. CANTONI 





a the physical and the materialistic in 
Leaves of Grass is a unique expression of mysticism. Walt Whitman’s 
Leaves is not so much a chant of America’s growth in wealth and 
power as it is the cry of a mystic who delved into the significance 
of man’s relationship with his fellows rather than the mystery of 
the universal Godhead. Whitman saw with prophetic vision that 
technological advances alone would not satisfy the people of Amer- 
ica. He knew a hundred years ago that the nation’s great challenge 
was the complete realization by all Americans of the inherent dignity 
of the human person. 

The mystic endeavor may be defined as the attempt of the human 
individual to arrive at an ultimate reality which is regarded as inef- 
fable, and which can be known only through the ecstasy of actual 
communion with the Highest or the Real. Whitman believes that 
nature and people’s lives find their unity in friendship, in love. While 
Thomas a Kempis desired personal absorption into God through 
meditation upon the mystery of the Holy Trinity, Whitman desired 
spiritual union with his fellow men through an intuitive knowledge 
of the workings of nature and of men’s hearts and minds. This 
yearning for unity among all objects in creation by means of human 
love constitutes Whitman’s secular mysticism. 

Mysticism has its special language and mechanisms, and they 
pervade the Leaves. Again and again Whitman, speaking in sym- 
bolic terms, explains how man comes to understand nature. And in 


example after example he demonstrates his ability to achieve spiritual 
oneness with other individuals. Thus in ““There Was a Child Went 
Forth” Whitman depicts the manner in which the soul absorbs all 
things within itself: 
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There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he looked upon and received 
with wonder, pity, love, or dread, that object 
he became... 

The early lilacs became part of this child. . . 

The horizon’s edge, the flying sea-crow, the 
fragrance of salt-marsh and shore-mud; 

These became part of that child who went forth 
every day, who now goes, and will always 
go forth every day. 


And in the “Song of Myself” Whitman suffers the agonies of a 
human martyr-slave much as the traditional Christian mystic has 
experienced the woes of a divine savior-Christ: 


The hounded slave that flags in the race, leans by 
the fenc, blowing, cover’d with sweat, 
The twinges that sting like needles his legs and neck, 
the murderous buckshot and the bullets, 


All (this) I feel or am. 


I am the hounded slave, I wince at the bite of the 
dogs, 

Hell and despair are upon mie, crack and again crack 
the marksmen, 

I clutch the rails of the fence, my gore dribs, thinn’d 
with the ooze of my skin, 

I fall on the weeds and stones. . . 

Agonies are one of my changes of garments .. . 


Whitman’s poetry is an attempt to grasp a life and a universe 


which, for him, were loaded with philosophic implications. In his 
poem “Of the Terrible Doubt of Appearances” Whitman begins by 
questioning human hopes and desires, and he wonders whether man 
can distinguish between apparition and reality. The thought of love 
and friendship finally puts his mind at rest, and he feels that he has 
arrived at something real, “the impalpable, the sense that words and 
reason hold not?’ 
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Of the terrible doubt of appearances, 

Of the uncertainty after all, that we may be deluded, 

That may-be reliance and hope are but speculations 
after all, 

That may-be identity beyond the grave is a beautiful 
fable only, 

May-be the things I perceive . . . are only 
apparitions . . . 

To me these and the like of these are curiously 
answer’d by my lovers, my dear friends, 

When he whom I love travels with me or sits a long 
while holding me by the hand, 

When the subtle air, the impalpable, the sense 
that words and reason hold not, surround us and 
pervade us, 

Then I am charged with untold and untellable wisdom, 
I am silent, I require nothing further. . . 


It is Whitman’s unshakable conviction that this life can be 
heaven on earth. ‘To the extent that individuals recognize each other 
as kindred spirits, they take on attributes of the divine. A rare sensi- 
tivity enables like-minded souls to feel that mutual attraction which, 
conceivably, might distinguish all human encounters. “Among the 


Multitude” is a statement of the revelatory nature of human meetings 


and associations. 


Among the men and women the multitude, 

I perceive one picking me out by secret and divine 
signs, 

Acknowledging none else, not parent, wife, husband, 
brother, child, any nearer than I am, 


Some are baffled, but that one is not—that one knows me. 

Ah lover and perfect equal, 

I meant that you should discover me so by faint 
indirections, 

And I when I meet you mean to discover you by the 
like in you. 
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Whitman maintains that man discovers and actualizes his great- 
est values—knowledge, happiness—through other persons. But it is 
a mistake to postpone the satisfaction of human needs and longings 
to an indeterminate, and, supposedly, more propitious future. Rather, 
such satisfaction ought to be searched for and found in the immediacy 
and vividness of day-to-day experience. Whitman expresses his point 
of view on the matter in “A Song for Occupations.’ 


Will you seek afar off? you surely come back at last, 

In things best known to you finding the best, or as 
good as the best, 

In folks nearest to you finding the sweetest, strongest, 
lovingest, 

Happiness, knowledge, not in another place but this 
place, not for another hour but this hour, 

Man in the first you see or touch, always in friend, 
brother, nighest neighbor—woman in mother, sister, 
wife... 


Like his poetry, Whitman’s prose reveals a mystic whose gaze 
is turned toward the mounting demands of a scientific age. Whitman 
foresaw what is tantamount to the inheritance of the earth and all 


that is in it by the modern man of an industrial society. He foresaw, 


too, that an abundance of life’s conveniences would not satisfy the 
human spirit. In Democratic Vistas he states: 


It may be claim’d, (and I admit the weight of the claim), 
that common and general worldly prosperity, and a popu- 
lace well-to-do, and with all life’s material comforts, is the 
main thing, and is enough. It may be argued that our repub- 
lic is, in performance, really enacting to-day the grandest 
arts, poems, &c., by beating up the wilderness into fertile 
farms, and in her railroads, ships, machinery, &c. And it 
may be ask’d, Are these not better, indeed, for America, 
than any utterances even of greatest rhapsode, artist, or 
literatus? 

I too hail those achievements with pride and joy: then 
answer that the soul of man will not with such only—nay, 
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not with such at all—be finally satisfied; but needs what, 
(standing on these and on all things, as the feet stand on the 
ground,) is address’d to the loftiest, to itself alone. 


Over the past hundred years American democracy has wrought 
the miraculous in gaining widespread economic prosperity. Only in 
the last decade, however, has the nation become poignantly aware 
that material wealth is not enough. Today many attempts are being 
made to impart a sense of genuine dignity to the human individual. 
These attempts stem out of the thinking and the views of specialists 
in a number of fields of endeavor. Ministers, philosophers, psychia- 
trists, psychologists, sociologists, and educators propose (each group 
according to its own lights) various ways of establishing worthwhile 
human relationships. Yet in spite of these efforts, it appears that the 
generality of Americans continue to be more adept at manipulating 
money and machines than at inspiring mutual confidence and happi- 
ness. An all-engrossing concern for tangible goods forestalls the 
awakening of man’s dormant soul. The fruits of such a concern are 
“hot” and “cold” wars, labor-management difficulties, crime, juve- 
nile delinquency, broken homes, mental illness. 

Throughout his adult life Whitman wrestled with the problem 
of encouraging richer and more rewarding human associations. In 
“The Base of All Metaphysics” he reviews the proposals of impres- 
sive philosophic systems, and then, contemplating the lives of two 
great men, the one human, the other divine, he states his own answer 
to the problem of a much-needed natural and practicable ethic. It is 
an answer which is clear, direct, profound, and it carries that sense 


of conviction about the Real which has characterized the mystic in 
all times and in all locales. 


And now gentlemen, 
A word I give to remain in your memories and minds, 
As base and finalé too for all metaphysics. 


(So to the students the old professor, 
At the close of his crowded course.) 
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Having studied the new and antique, the Greek and 
Germanic systems, 

Kant having studied and stated, Fichte and Schelling 
and Hegel, 

Stated the lore of Plato, and Socrates greater than 
Plato, 

And greater than Socrates sought and stated, Christ 
divine having studied long, 

I see reminiscent today those Greek and Germanic 
systems, 

See the philosophies all, Christian churches and 
tenets see, 

Yet underneath Socrates clearly see, and underneath 
Christ the divine I see, 

The dear love of man for his comrade, the attraction 
of friend to friend, 

Of the well-married husband and wife, of children 
and parents, 

Of city for city and land for land. 


Occasionally there arise seers whose mission is one of arousing 
men’s souls to full and vigorous awakening. An appreciation of the 
fact and the meaning of a Whitman is a revelation of the fact and 
the power of the naturally spiritual in people’s lives. A quickening 
to the mystic influences which are present in day-to-day living and 
which spring out of routine human interactions can help everyone 
to see what Whitman saw so clearly during the infancy of the 
nation’s technological development. Of real consequence is not what 
man fashions with his hands, nor what some men in their ingenuity 
accomplish through the ingenuity of others. Of real consequence is 
the dignity man has because of his individuality and because of the 
quality of his relationships with other human beings. It is precisely 


this insight, stunning in its simplicity and its magnificence, which 
gives Whitman his great stature and which lends such abiding 
fragrance to the Leaves of Grass. 








Zsigmond Kemeny, Hungarian Novelist 


BY 


JOSEPH REMENYI 





I. a volume of essays in French by Hun- 
garian authors, Baron Zsigmond Kemeny is referred to as “Balzac 
hongrois:”* The tendency to compare a Hungarian writer with a 
universally known writer is based on the assumption that such a com- 
parison would awaken interest in his works. Generally comparison 
of this kind contains a portion of truth. When, for example, one 
reads about the “Hungarian Shakespeare” (Jozsef Katona), the 
“Hungarian Shelley or Burns” (Sandor Petofi), the Hungarian Wal- 
ter Scott” (Baron Miklés Josika), this does not imply that Hun- 
garian critics see these writers and poets primarily in the orbit of 
western creators with whom they have something in common; it 
also demonstrates their aim to lend weight to the principle that cre- 
ative greatness transcends geographical and political boundaries, and 
its representatives enrich not only national, but world literature. 
Hence the comparison of Kemény with Balzac, despite many dis- 
similitaries. Kemény, the author of “dramas in fiction;’ can be met 
on his own terms as a historical and social novelist. According to one 
critic, “he is the greatest writer of nineteenth century Hungary?” 
Most Hungarian critics share the conviction that Kemény’s accom- 
plishments as a novelist are superior, notwithstanding technical 
shortcomings, such as the awkward manner of plot-development 
and an obsolete style, affecting the verbal—although not psycho- 
logical—quality of the dialogues. A writer of “high seriousness;’ he 


1La Hongrie Entre L’Orient Et L’Occident (Paris, 1944), p. 207. 
2Zsigmond Kemény, A rajongék (A modern version by Zsigmond Moéricz. Preface by 
Laszlé6 Németh. Budapest, 1940), p. 46. 
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excelled in characterization, in the dissection of the human soul and 
was one of the first to employ the “interior monologue?’ 

Baron Zsigmond Kemény was born in 1814 in the Transylvanian 
community, Alvinc, County Alsofehér. The Kemény family was in 
the front rank of Transylvanian history for centuries. Baron Zsig- 
mond Kemény received his education at the Calvinistic secondary 
school of Nagyenyed, and as a law student at the University of Pest. 
In his youth he spent some time in Vienna. He traveled exten- 
sively in southeastern Europe, mostly in Greece. His contribution 
to Hungarian public life and culture consists of political and literary 
essays and pamphlets and of novels and short stories. He edited 
Erdélyi Hiradé, a Transylvanian newspaper; later he was asked to 
join the editorial staff of Lajos Kossuth’s influential daily, the Pesti 
Hirlap. In the fifties he accepted the political leadership of Ferenc 
Deak, the great Hungarian statesman, and as chief editorial writer of 
the daily, Pesti Naplo, he paved the way to the Ausgleich, the treaty 
between Hungary and Austria which was signed in 1867. By nature 
a tense and intense person Kemény’s life was that of a tormented 
soul. The schizophrenic characteristics of his heroes and heroines 
reflect his own split personality. A few years before his death, which 
occurred in 1875, he had attacks of insanity from which he never 
recovered. He is buried in Pusztakamaras where the epitaph describes 
him in these words: “Torch-like he offered light to others, but he 
himself burned to ashes:? Kemény was an unhappy man. His love 
for Countess Ottilia Wass was rejected when he proposed marriage; 
the mother of the young lady chose a financially better situated 
aristocrat as the husband of her daughter. The tragic era that fol- 
lowed the frustrated War of Freedom of 1848-49 added to his 
unhappiness. 

What was the central core of Kemény’s convictions? He was a 


fatalist, although some of his characters are portrayed as men of will. 
He believed that character determines one’s fate. He was disturbed 
by the dichotomy between facts and dreams, especially as he him- 


self was inclined to be a dreamer. He saw in man’s ethical visions the 
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paradoxical cause of his tragic existence. Magyar by tradition and 
self-imposed tasks, he was always willing and ready to assume the 
responsibilities of a human being in the widest and noblest sense of 
the word. There is something beautiful and pathetic in the traditional 
pattern of Transylvanian-Hungarian writers, in their attempt to 
harmonize their Hungarianism with universality. After having 
traveled in many countries, a ‘Transylvanian-Hungarian writer 
stated the problem and its solution thus: “In my journeys I had one 
purpose: to become aware of myself. Now, however, I wish to 
take roots in Transylvania: A history of Hungarian culture is 
the accumulation of such confessions. 

Kemény did not ignore the trivialities and insipidities of human 
life. It is regrettable that occasionally he could not judge them with 
a comic sense. He reckoned with the inevitableness of sorrow and 
disappointment, and sensed life’s terror and horror. It should be 
noted that he was among the very first who described the neurotic 
conflicts of marital relationship. “In this respect he was a forerunner 
of Ibsen and Strindberg:”* He concentrated on the human soul; on 
immanent spiritual values in conflict with facts; on intricacies, incon- 
sistencies, eccentricities, cruelties, passions, feeling of guilt; on the 
eternal battle between reality and ideals. He has not neglected 
environmental influences, but it was man as such that primarily 
interested him. His characters, wrestling with their consciences, 
are apt to be self-analytical; they incline to romantic exaggerations. 

In his descriptions of nature Kemény stresses the dark and dreary 
elements; he was a stranger to spiritual and natural sunshine. He con- 
ceived happiness as a mirage produced by self-deception, reminding 
one of Swift’s remark that “happiness is a perpetual possession of 
being well deceived” His novels, without much relief, leave a pic- 
ture of gloom and despair in the human heart. Besides the occasional 


ponderousness of his manner of writing, it is his pessimistic philoso- 


phy which prevented his ever becoming a popular writer. 


8Ferenc Balazs, Bejarom a kerek vilagot (Kolozsvar, 1929), p. 6. 
4Gyula Farkas, A Magyar Irodalom Torténete (Budapest, 1934), p. 247. 
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Philosophically well oriented, inherently tending to contempla- 
tiveness, with a “taste for history,’ which, by the way, T. S. Eliot 
considered a necessary postulate of good critics, Kemény had “the 
great and promising quality of always going to first principles:” It 
was intuitive and not formal logic that he applied to his romantic 
themes and their more or less realistic denouement. He was not a 
painstaking literary artist, yet he labored hard and was conscientious 
in the preparation of his novels which, as a rule, in their factual per- 
spective were based on research. In a Balzacian sense he had a feeling 
for the concrete. As an admirer of Macaulay, he appreciated in the 
English historian an adherence to facts. “Kemény’s best works are 
his historical novels; in which the analytical presentation of the 
“inner man” helps to clear the problems of the individual and his 
relationship to himself and to the period in which he lived. He was 
not a regionalist in the provincial connotations of the term; as a 
matter of fact he favored the union of Transylvania and Hungary 
proper; nonetheless ‘Transylvania was the subject-matter upon which 
he focused much of his attention. “The historical importance of the 


Transylvanian principality for the later Hungary is that it kept alive 
the Hungarian spirit, Hungarian culture, and to some extent the 
Hungarian political tradition?” Kemény’s novels are evidence of the 


stimulus of Transylvanian history on his creative spirit. 

Zord idék (Stormy times), which is one of his best novels, has 
a sixteenth-century background. The story begins with the occupa- 
tion of Buda by the Turks in 1541 and with an introduction to two 
elderly ‘Transylvanians, the Deak brothers. There is a love plot. 
Elemér Komjati and the student Barnabas are in love with Dora, the 
daughter of Daniel Deak. Elemeér is killed through the machinations 
of Barnabas who joined the Tirss. Istvan Verbéczy, the Hungarian 
lawgiver and author of the Op~s tripartitum, has Barnabas executed 
for this. Déra lives alone in the court of Queen Izabella, the Deak 


5Frederic Riedl, A History of Hungarian Literature (New York, 1906), p. 180. 
6] bid., p. 180. 
7C. A. Macartney, Hungary (London, 1934), p. 76. 
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brothers die, but what is most tragic: the nation is in ruins. There 
are historical and fictional characters in the novel; their portrayal is 
plastic, convincing. Their actions are often determined by good 
intentions, but it seems in the nature of things that wrong-doers and 
wronged alike are destroyed. Political errors become crimes against 


the nation; what appears truthful, proves false; and what is often 


helpful to the individual is of detriment to the welfare of the country. 

His other historical novel of major merit, A rajongék (The 
enthusiasts) has as its setting seventeenth-century Transylvania. The 
plot evolves around the conflict between Istvan Kassai, an adviser to 
the Prince of Transylvania, and Simon Pécsi, the leader of a religious 
sect, the Sabbathians. No matter how wise or clever, how well mean- 
ing or malicious the various protagonists are, the vanity of their vir- 
tues and the vanity « f their aspirations destroy them. In his historical 
novels, Gyulai Pal’ (Paul Gyulai), a novel in diary-form, and 
Ozvegy és leénya (Widow and her daughter), the unity of action is 
not sustained, but there are excellent details. In all his historical 
novels Kemény conveys the given period with authenticity, and 
while there is at times a superimposed pattern, through an accentua- 
tion on individuals, the ideas he proposed, the characters he por- 
trayed, are projections of the psychology of their era. 

In his social novels and short stories, similarly to his historical 
writings, the /eitmotiv is the fight between free will and determinism. 
The novels and stories have the typical flaws of the writer: uncertain 
sense of form, irrelevant incidents, a slowly unfolding plot, and the 
good points: splendid characterizations, a wealth of thoughts, a 
tragic climax. In Férj és nd (Husband and wife) the Balzacian 
elements are not difficult to notice. It is the story of Baron Albert 
Kolostory, a man with an elastic sense of morals, his faithful wife 
Elize, the daughter of a banker, and the “femme fatale” of the plot, 
Countess Iduna with whom Baron Kolostory becomes infatuated. 


8In order to prevent misunderstanding it must be pointed out that the name of Pal Gyulai 
is one of the most prominent nineteenth-century Hungarian critics, whereas in Kemény’s 
novel it is a fictional character, modeled after a sixteenth-century humanist by that name. 
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This leads to the disintegration of his marriage and ends in his suicide. 
The “triangle;’ the irresponsibility of the husband, the helplessness 
of the wife, the scheming unscrupulousness of the countess, enabled 
Kemény to reveal his insight into the various layers of human nature. 
Kemény used all the devices he knew as a psychological novelist. 
Kédképek a kedély lathatéran (Misty pictures on the horizon of 
moods) and Szerelem és hitisig (Love and vanity)—several-volume 
novels—and his collection of short stories, A sziv drvénye (The abyss 
of the heart), correspond in their analytical qualities with his other 
social novels. The plots are not well knit, but this defect is counter- 
acted by Kemény’s perceptual intelligence, his sense of the tangible. 
The problems of the individuals are so constructed that they domi- 
nate the attention of the reader, despite the heaviness of his involved 
style. 

The political and literary essays show Kemény’s coaceptual 
intelligence. His first article—incidentally non-political—appeared in 
Nemzeti Tarsalkodé, a Transylvanian publication. As an essayist 
and monographer he is acclaimed for his portraits of Hungarian 
statesmen, the two Wesselényis and Count Istvan Széchenyi, and as 
a political pamphleteer for his Korteskedés és ellenszerei (Vote- 
getting and its antidotes), Forradalom utan (After the Revolution) 
and Még egy szo a forradalom utan (One more word after the 
Revolution). In his literary essays he discussed the novel, the drama, 
the antithesis of classicism and romanticism, and related topics. He 
was among the first to give a true appraisal of Janos Arany’s mag- 
nificent epic, Toldi.’ He was interested in Goethe, Schiller, Grill- 
parzer, Balzac, Dickens, and in Luiz Camoes, the sixteenth-century 
Portuguese poet, whom he uses as a central character in his story, 
Elét és abrand (Life and chimaera). Kemény is the author of about 


twenty volumes of novels and short stories, and of two volumes of 
essays. Pal Gyulai, Ferenc Salamon, Jené Péterfy, Zsolt Beéthy, 
Elemér Csaszar and other Hungarian literary historians and critics 
tried to break down the indifference of the public. They have suc- 


®Janos Arany, Hungarian poet and critic (1817-1882). 
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ceeded insofar as it is now possible to mention Baron Zsigmond 
Kemény in Hungary without the need of an elaborate explanation 
of his position in Hungarian letters. In 1878 a literary society was 
named for him in the Transylvanian city of Marosvasarhely. His 
complete works were published in 1908 with the comments of Pal 
Gyulai; his posthumuous works in 1914 with the annotations of 
Ferenc Papp. 

Mor Jokai was Zsigmond Kemény’s most popular contempo- 
rary in the field of Hungarian fiction. It was in the nature of 
Kemény to be a pessimist, as it was natural for Jokai to be an 
optimist. No wonder that there was a much greater response by 
the public to the latter; it was an instantaneous response. His opti- 
mism and the magic of storytelling made Jokai irresistible to Hun- 
garian readers. In Kemény’s novels the old castles are oppressive; 
those of Jékai, though not separated from the atmosphere of tragic 
conflicts, are often pleasant and peaceful. Kemény’s landscapes are 
stormy or devastated; those of Jékai serene and colorful. Kemény 
epitomizes solitariness, Jokai takes pleasure in sharing his laughter 
and smiles with others. Kemény could not view the world uncrit- 
ically or without resignation; Jokai could and did. It would be 
fallacious to dismiss Jékai as less important; he was different from 
Kemény, but within the set of his literary and human values he was 
a genuine storyteller. The relationship of the sexes in Kemény’s 
world is more complicated, the plot is less varied, but more plausible 
than in the imaginative realm of Jékai, albeit there is a romantic 
affinity between the two novelists, and sometimes Kemény’s world 
seems JOkai-like in its strangeness. 

Kemény rejected the “pure entertainment” theory of fiction. 
He declared that the main criterion of narrative art should be a 
psychologically well supported truthful recording of the tragic 


spirit. Kemény was a first-rate writer not as an artist of words or 


inventor of ingenious plots, but as a portraitist of human complex- 
ities and perplexities. He used many outdated terms; at times his 
mode of treatment is dull and he is without humor; sometimes it 
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seems difficult to defend his unrealistic viewpoint. But he was 
superlative in the presentation of the human soul. He had a keen 
feeling for psychological shadings and historical periods. Even 
when the novels and stories seem stilted, one is aware of reading 
the work of a highly gifted writer. 

Kemény subordinated plot to characterization, and style to 
ideas. The ideas grew from the plot, the plot from the characters, 
the characters from his fatalistic philosophy. Though in tempera- 
ment, taste and tradition completely different, there is a correlation 
between Baron Zsigmond Kemény’s and Thomas Hardy’s philo- 
sophical determinism which John Crowe Ransom defined as “an 
unfailing tragic sense of the mortality of men and women: Kemény 
is great in the sphere of Hungarian letters, but he deserves recogni- 
tion and respect on a universal scale, too. 


10J. C. Ransom, “The poetry of 1900-1950” The Kenyon Review, Gambier, Ohio, 1951, 
ol. XIII, (Summer, 1951), No. 3, p. 453- 


One of the Gentle 


By VERONICA Forest 


He was one of the gentle. 

From his very boyhood, the stars reached down 
to him 

That he would know them. 


A little time, and War reached out for him, 
Stroked him 
And knew him—naked. 


Another little time was all it took 
For valor to spread itself like a Persian carpet 
For cheap-Jacks to walk upon. 


But time, blood, and a horror march 
Tremble on the rim of mind 
While a boy clashes with a charging star, 


While we at home whisper “psycho” and feel shame! 
Once it was our pride— 
He was one of the gentle. 





‘Notes and Discussions 





HOW OLD ARE YOU? 


M. Moynet, Minister of Youth in the Mendes-France government, was accus- 
tomed to hand his visitors, by way of souvenir, some aphorisms composed by 
himself. Here are three of them: 


You are as young as your faith. As young as your confidence in 
yourself, As young as your hope. As old as your dejections. 


You will remain young as long as you are receptive: receptive to 
what is beautiful, good, and great. Receptive to the messages of 
nature, of man, and of the Infinite. 


If some day your heart were to be gnawed by pessimism and cor- 
roded by cynicism, may God take pity on your soul, that of an 
old man. 
—Translated by Professor Lawrence Riddle, 
French Department, USC, from the magazine Esprit. 


BRIGHTMAN MEMORIAL VOLUME 


The 1954 issue of Philosophical Forum, dedicated to the memory of Edgar 
S. Brightman at Boston University, is available at $1.50 per copy ($1.25 each 
for two or more). Address the Editor, Philosophical Forum, 725 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston, Massachusetts. 


IDEAS, A NEW PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL 


Published by students of philosophy at Yale University, manuscripts of 3,800 
words or less from graduate or undergraduate students of other institutions 
will be considered. The subscription price is $1 in the United States and 
6 shillings in the United Kingdom. Address: Ideas, 1987 Yale Station, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 





Along the Bookshelf 





PHILOSOPHY—THE FIELD OF HISTORY 


Tue Toms or Ramesses VI. Translated with introductions by Alexandre 
Piankoff. Edited by N. Rambova. Egyptian Religious Texts and Repre- 
sentations. Vol. I. Bollingen Series XL. Pantheon Books, N. Y., 1954. pp. 
XX-441; 196 Plates. $27.50. 


This work is the first of a series which will include complete photographic 
recording of hitherto unpublished royal tombs, important mythological 
papyri, and miscellaneous cosmological texts and symbolic representations. 
The present study is based on the work of an expedition sponsored by the 
Bollingen Foundation from October 1949 to June 1951. 

Egypt must be considered the home of the western concept of personal 
immortality. To the Egyptians life was the future life and its place was the 
region of the setting sun. The reigning monarch was a god, the son of the 
sun god Re who descended into the realms of Night in a journey through 
the body of the sky-goddess Nut who would give him birth in the morning, 
as she had to his divine father Re. While his soul underwent the trans- 
formation of rebirth, the dead body remained on earth where an elaborate 
ceremonial was observed to keep it alive forever. 

The pyramid, grave of the kings of the Old Kingdom, had symbolized 
the western horizon and the primeval hill out of which the sun god had 
burst at the beginning of time, and the pyramid was the ladder by which 
he could climb toward heaven. About the sixteenth century B.c. the pyramid 
was abolished and its place taken by the ridge of western mountains known 
to the Thebans as the Mistress of Silence. Here were buried the kings of the 
Eighteenth to the Twentieth Dynasties, by which time Egy pt had reached 
the peak of her glory. Ramesses III had to defend her against barbarian 
invaders, and his successors were but shadowy rulers—among them was 
Ramesses VI. 

In spite of possessing his name and his mutilated mummy, and as a chal- 
lenge to his exalted inscription: “Re is the Lord of Truth, Beloved of 
Amon, . . . Amon is on his Sword, the God, Ruler of Heliopolis, (4) he 
remains one of the most mysterious kings of Egyptian history. He usurped 
the tomb of his predecessor as he ev idently considered that predecessor had 
usurped his kingship, and chiseled out the name of Ramesses V to emplace 
his own. During the Twenty-first Dynasty the mummies of both were car- 
ried away for secretion in an empty shaft where they were eventually found. 
The tomb, one of the largest in the Valley of the Kings at Thebes, was just 
above that of Tut-Ankh- Amen. It is remarkable for the state of preservation 
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of its painted reliefs and the number of its religious texts, some of which 
are found only here. 

There are complete versions of the Book of Gates, the Book of Caverns, 
the Book of Night, and the Book of Day. There is a version of What Is in 
the Netherworld, reminding us of Dante, a few chapters from the Book of 
the Dead, likewise from the Book of the Divine Cow, astronomical texts 
and diagrams. Graffiti on the walls indicate the visits of ancient Greek Kil- 
roys “who were here?’ One inscription is in praise of the Eleusinian mysteries 
and the “divine Plato” and of the Emperor Constantine for permitting him 
to make the visit. The main interest is religious, describing the journey of 
the dead king through the abode of the dead, but the corridors and ceilings 
are decorated with astronomical symbols that are of interest. The main 
theme of the ornamentation is the continuous process of life and death, the 
one engendering the other in turn. Osiris was lord not only of death but of 
life as well, and the Egyptians must be accorded to be the originators of the 
doctrine of individual immortality. Though the meadows of the blessed 
were to receive the souls of the good, the forces of evil, enemies of Osiris, 
are slaughtered before him; “their souls, shadows, and heads are in the pits 
of fire, guarded by fire-spitting goddesses.’ (41) The character of the person 
brought to judgment is attested by the fact that “he has given bread to the 
hungry, water to the thirsty, he has dressed the naked” (325) The personal 
nature of his immortality is indicated in parts of the Book of the Dead not 
appearing here, but we have this significant phrase from the Book of the 
Divine Cow: “The years are born but this Magic is my soul, it is greater 
than they” (225) So the “ unwearying ones” tow his barge through the night 
of death, with Mind and Will at the rudder. (397) “The great ceilings of 
the tomb . . . are notable for their important astronomical tables, their unique 
symbolic representations, and their two complete versions of both the Book 
of Night and the Book of Day. The latter is a cosmological composition 
found only in this tomb’ (383) Of very curious interest to us is the descrip- 
tion of ascertaining siderial time by observi ing the relative positions of the 
stars and the constellations by means of a slotted stick held to the eye. (383) 

It is quite impossible to measure the extent of the gift of Egypt, as the 
mother of western civilization, to the scientific, astronomical, mathematical, 
philosophical, and religious achievements of the ages following her flower- 
ing. Egyptian religion sprang far away from all other Oriental forms by the 
avowal of individualism and the immortality of the soul. For these reasons 
this really vast undertaking will be studied with eagerness for the new light 
which may be shed upon the sources of civilization. It is unthinkable that 
any important library should miss the opportunity of possessing itself of 
such rich resources. The complete array of plates, resulting from the latest 
advances in photography, places in the hand of any researcher superb source 
material, a few plates in the very colors of the original. 


R. T. F. 
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Heractitus: THe Cosmic FracMents. Edited by G. S. Kirk. Cambridge 

University Press, N. Y., 1954. pp. xv-424. $9.50. 
For a philosopher who flourished in the sixth century B.c. and whose extant 
works consist of a few disjointed sentences, consideration in the latter half 
of the twentieth century is an anomaly calling for explanation. The fact that 
the whole world of ancient philosophy is permeated with his ideas in spite 
of ridicule, as obscure, indicates the presence of an unusual intellectual and 
spiritual challenge. 

The enigma of Heraclitean influence is increased by the endless references 
and commentaries that have arisen to explain or to make capital of his para- 
doxical sayings. Much explanation has been ad hominem and the merest specu- 
lation about the intellectual beliefs of the Heraclitean age, and is written 
from the standpoint of primitivism or of materialism. One generation of 
commentators, consulting their own philosophical preferences, has made him 
out a materialist because he could not be assumed ahead of his times as these 
philosophers have conceived them. By some he was considered atheistic 
because he was unmoved by the popular idolatry of his age. Others have 
credited him with advanced religious concepts w hich, because of the intui- 
tional grasp of the human spirit, is far more likely than because of advanced 
scientific knowledge. 

Professor Kirk has undertaken to unravel the enigmas produced by 
twenty-five hundred years of such comments. He seems to have considered 
the whole field systematically, grammatically, and historically from perhaps 
the most unprejudiced standpoint yet achieved. Never before has any one 
author spent such meticulous care on the Heraclitean writings. In fact he 
has so far considered only about half of the cosmic fragments whose sub- 
ject matter is the world as a whole, as opposed to man. He has done this 
with a definiteness which would seem to close the case so far as the fragments 
considered are concerned. 

Professor Kirk gives the clue to a true understanding when he declares 
that Heraclitus was the first philosopher to connect knowledge of Being 
with insight into human values and conduct, making the former include the 
latter. (61) Oversight of this fact has misled a whole school of nineteenth- 
century commentators who, recalling Plato’s wild generalization, expressed 
in the Greek term panta rei (all things flow), assumed the chief interest of 
Heraclitus to be with physics. The famous paradoxes one after the other 
are solved by reference to a transcendent unity in which good and evil, light 
and darkness are made to yield a supreme good. In the supreme Logos the 
world of nature and the world of human values find solution and harmony. 
In his thought God had no existence outside the phenomenal world and in 
this he was pantheistic. But even he could not escape the underlying assump- 
tion of a Logos that lays the “measures” of nature confining the changes 
within certain bounds which would indicate the possessior of personality 
in some degree. 

The startling thing about the Heraclitean dicta is the recent disclosure 
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of modern science that all being is in a state of change, and the concealed 
powers of the dust of the earth, exist in a world of cosmic relations. This 
gives a new interest to the sayings of a philosopher who spoke twenty-five 
hundred years ago. 

To the reviewer it seems strange that the commentators have stumbled 
over the Heraclitean statement of the uniqueness of natural phenomena. 
Attempt is made, rather unsuccessfully it would seem, to connect the state- 
ment that “the sun is new every day” with the earlier myths about its being 
relighted every morning. A sheer consideration of the relation of a changing 
world in space and time calls for a continually new set of relationships, the 
only permanence being that of the presiding Logos. 

The author has provided us with the most reasonable account of the 
Heraclitean philosophy which gives promise of wide acceptance, however 
much his spiritualistic interpretation may be disputed by some. It is to be 
hoped that he will proceed to the examination of the unfinished portion of 
the fragments to complete the perfect work. To get the completeness of his 
treatment a knowledge of the Greek language is essential and illuminative, 
but the reader of common intelligence will still find much to interest and 
instruct. R. T. F. 


Tue Srory or Apetarn’s Apversities. By J. T. Muckle. Pontifical Institute 
of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, 1954. pp. 70. $1.00. 


The Historia Calamitatum has been much published and read but its author 
Abelard, the brightest mind of his age, continues to hold interest. The story 
of his love for Heloise is so popular a subject that most often his role as a 
liberator of thought and the father of the secular university is too often 
forgotten. This new edition of his woes takes advantage of late researches 
and contains such valuable footnotes that it has a distinct value over all others 
hitherto published. 

It bears also a certain timeliness to an age which in certain quarters has 
attempted to revive false judgment without fair trial. Recently one church- 
man professor has criticized the reviewer as an unreliable historian for the 
statement in a recent volume, The Person, that Abelard’s book was officially 
condemned and publicly burned. This statement is verified in Muckle’s book. 
When attention was called to the historical correctness of the original state- 
ment, public acknowledgment was denied. 

This work can be trusted because it is sponsored in the introduction by 
Professor Etienne Gilson who is not only famous for his scholarship and 
his great work of editing The Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, but 
for his absolute honesty and accuracy as well. R. T. F. 


Or Learnep IcNorance. By Nicolas Cusanus. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1954. pp. xxvili-174. $4.00. 


Although Nicolas Cusanus is the outstanding philosopher of fifteenth- 
century Europe he has not previously been translated into English. An Eng- 
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lish rendering of De Docta Ignorantia, his most representative work, written 
in 1440, is, therefore, timely and gratifying, revealing, as it does, a mind in 
some respects surprisingly modern. Cusanus’ fundamental axiom was the 
relativity both of human understanding and perception, from which he 
deduces negative theology and the falsity of Ptolemaic astronomy. With 
neoplatonism he proposes that God, although intelligible, is yet incompre- 
hensible and unknowable by discursive reason; the unnamabie One who is 
separated by an unbridgeable gulf from the finite, from duality, from “those 
things which are susceptible of ‘more’ or ‘less!” (14) More boldly, from 
the contemporary standpoint, is his repudiation of orthodox cosmology and 
the proposal that the apparent motions of the heavens are “involved in error 
on all points” (109) The earth, so he tells us, approximates a sphere but is 
not precisely spherical. It moves like other stellar bodies about the cosmic 
axis. Smaller than the sun, it is not the smallest, nor “the basest and lowest 
planet” (112) Nor may we presume our earth alone to be inhabited; rather 
we may suppose that all sections of the universe, with its “uncountable stars,’ 
is peopled with intelligent creatures. His account of perceptual relativity is 
a gem: 
The ancient philosophers did not reach these truths we have just 
stated, because they lacked learned ignorance. It is now evident 
that this earth really moves though to us it seems stationary. In 
fact, it is only by reference to something fixed that we detect the 
movement of anything. How would a person know that a ship was 
in movement, if, from the ship in the middle of the river, the banks 
were invisible to him and he was ignorant of the fact that water 
flows? Therein we have the reason why every man, whether he be 
on earth, in the sun or on another planet, always has the i impression 
that all other things are in movement whilst he himself is in a sort of 
immovable centre; he will certainly always choose poles which will 
vary accordingly as his place of existence is the sun, the earth, the 
moon, Mars, etc. In consequence there will be a machina mundi 
whose centre, so to speak, is everywhere, whose circumference is 
nowhere, for God is its circumference and centre and He is every- 
where and nowhere. (111) 


Everything, we are told, exhibits order, for God “created all things in 
number, weight and measure” (119) We must suppose, further, “that there 
should be part transmutation of the elements, bringing into existence a new 
thing that endures in being as long as the agreement of the elements remains. 
If the agreement is broken the new substance disappears.’ (119) Cusanus, 
although in many things medieval, is, nonetheless, astonishingly contempo- 
rary in spirit, and in Chapters 11 and 12 of his book he reveals that there was 
in his own time a boldness of scientific thinking which was prophetic of 


Co icus, Galileo, and Boyle. 
pernicus, Galileo, a oyle WiIxsur Lone 
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A SymposiuM on Kant. Vol. III, Tulane Studies in Philosophy. Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, 1954. pp. 165. $2.00. 


This third annual series of studies consists of seven essays by as many 
authors. Edward G. Ballard, who examines “The Kantian solution to the 
problem of man} restates the puzzle in Kant’s thinking that follows from 
his account of two realms, the phenomenal and the ontological, suggesting 
that any enterprise attempting to bring together mechanism and freedom, 
science and value, is doomed to failure. Consequently it is perhaps better to 
recognize “a possible discontinuity within nature itself’ (40) Richard L. 
Barber, in an essay on “Iwo Logics of Modality,’ concludes that in Kant 
both are subjective and stand in opposition to the categories of quantity, 
quality, and relation which “do pertain to ‘real things?” (54) In “Kant and 
Metaphysics,’ James K. Feibleman maintains that Kant led his followers off 
the track by a wrong notion of intuition which requires that the meta- 
physical, w hen not identified with epistemology, must refer to transcendent 
and unknowable things-in-themselves. In “Kant, Cassirer, and the Concept 
of Space” Carl H. Hamburg calls attention to a pragmatic aspect of Cassirer’s 
thought which brings him into certain congenial affiliations with such a 
thinker as C. I. Lewis. Harold N. Lee, writing on “The Rigidity of Kant’s 
Categories, proposes that Kant’s notion of such a fixed and definitive system 
was a mistake, and that the “most fruitful sources for finding out about the 
origin of the categories lie in the studies of cultural anthropology and of 
the philosophy of language?’ (121) Louise Nisbet Roberts, in “Notes on the 
Judgment of Taste? concludes that Kant’s aesthetic theory remains implicitly 
intellectualistic, and consequently left to his followers “to distinguish 
between aesthetic analysis, judgments of beauty, and the aesthetic experience 
upon which they are based” (132) Ina final essay, Robert Whittemore deals 
with “The Metaphy sics of the Seven Formulations of the Moral Argument,’ 
and proposes with Hastie and Webb that Kant’s so-called moral argument 
for God is in reality “a teleological and cosmological argument in moral 
guise’ (160) This opinion, however, may be challenged as a half-truth, on 
grounds that it fails to recognize a certain “existential” sense in Kant, a cer- 
tain insight into the tragic character of existence, and his claim that man 
needs to earn his ultimete faith in and by action; this throws the problem, 
vital to human life, into an extra-scientific frame of reference. W.L. 


KIeRKEGAARD AND Hetpeccer. By Michael Wyschogrod. Humanities Press, 
N. Y., 1954. pp. Xli-156. $3.00. 


In this little study one of the younger lecturers in the College of the City of 
New York proposes to contrast and evaluate the ontological enterprise of 
two outstanding representatives of the movement of thought popularly 
known as Existentialism, and to indicate “the extent to which their respective 
attitudes towards existence, as the point of departure of their thinking, can 
be harmonized with the ontological categories brought into play” (122) On 
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the latter point the author concludes that they both failed: Kierkegaard, who 
repudiated “essence” and consequently speculative metaphysics, was forced 
implicitly to import it into his thinking; Heidegger, who attempted to appro- 
priate the existential approach for speculative ontology, ends by destroying 
what is characteristically existentialist. On the whole, it is concluded, the 
two men bear greater differences than identities. Kierkegaard posited Being 
or Eternity as the antithesis of our world of Time and Becoming and traced 
the inevitabie tension of man’s career to it. Heidegger rejects Being for 
Becoming by proposing that actuality roots in Nothing, and identifies man’s 
tension with his sense of futurity. While for the former the central practical 
category is ethical and spiritual commitment, for the latter there is no com- 
mitment at all, but only sentimental weeping in our cups. The author’s treat- 
ment of Kierkegaard is straightforward and intelligible; so too is a prelim- 
inary chapter which serves to trace historically the controversy between 
philosophies of Essence and those of Existence. Since no effort is made to 
translate Heidegger’s barbarous sentences into decent English, however, the 
account given of this thinker is muddy. For instance, we characteristically 
read, “In existentialistic analysis Heidegger is concerned with dissolving 
Dasein into a field by making possibility as Care the Being of Dasein? (77) 
When translated this does make sense, but it could be said much more 
lucidly. Nonetheless, this volume will serve as a useful introduction to the 
basic doctrines of the two recognized leaders in a movement that is now 
popular in France. W.L. 


Tue ENGLisH Puitosopuers. By Leslie Paul. Faber and Faber, London, 1953. 
pp- 380. 25 s. 
It is perhaps a matter of some surprise that a book of this kind is, as its 
author states, an expansion and rewriting of a series of overseas lectures given 
on the British Broadcasting system. While the fact prepares us to expect a 
readable and sprightly style, it scarcely leads us to suppose that it is a work 
of any seriousness. What Mr. Paul does give us, however, is a competent 
survey of British thought from Pelagius to Collingwood. It is not as broad 
a work as the recent volume of M. H. Carré on the same subject, nor does 
it follow the same plan of development; instead of a comprehensive picture 
of British thought by centuries and epochs, like the latter, which in a master- 
ful manner succeeded in giving the reader a view of the forest but left him 
without a detailed knowledge of the trees, the present volume follows the 
more conventional plan of concentrating on the more important men whose 
biographies and main ideas are systematically presented. Nearly one-half of 
the work is devoted to the last century— from J. S. Mill to the present. The 
author gives evidence of a first-hand and serious study of his materials, and 
he is commendably unimpressed by the analytic and positivist movement 
which has made considerable noise recently in his country. His sympathy, 
on the contrary, is with that current of thought which is reacting against 
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scientism. Having quoted from Collingwood that “For twentieth-century 
thought the problems of history are the central problems; those of Nature, 
however interesting they may be, are only peripheral,’ he comments, in 
closing, “Perhaps this exaggerates a little; but 1 myself am inclined to ascribe 
the existential revolt against abstract scientific and philosophic systems, 
which write off the living person in his human situation, in part to the search 
for the historical man. English philosophy, however, has still to reckon with 
Heidegger, Jaspers, Marcel, and Sartre?” (352) This book reads easily and 
can be recommended to the general public. W.L. 


Tuomas YouNG, NATURAL PuILosopHeR, 1773-1829. By Alexander Wood 
and Frank Oldham. Cambridge University Press, N. Y., 1954. pp. XX-355. 
$6.00. 


Discoverer of the wave theory of light and decipherer of the Rosetta Stone— 
in either role Thomas Young would be honorably remembered. The diversity 
of his talents makes a biography particularly desirable in a generation striving 
to overcome the dangers of specialism. This work, a long-time labor of love 
by Dr. Alex Wood (who died before completing it), is the first systematic 
review of Young’s career since the biographical sketch prepared for the 
Dictionary of National Biography over fifty years ago. Dr. Wood and 
Frank Oldham, his coadjutor, bring to the work the scientific knowledge 
necessary to interpret Young’s achievements, but they have full appreciation 
for his literary and philological interests. A young Quaker from Somerset, 
Young began the study of medicine in London, where he came to the favor- 
able attention of Edmund Burke and other learned men. He continued 
medical studies in Edinburgh, Gottingen, and Cambridge. Settling in London, 
he was soon spending more time on research than on practice. His interest 
in the physiology of the eye led to theoretical work on light and color, 
formulated in a lecture in 1801, when Young was only twenty-eight. In this 
year, Count Rumford secured his appointment as professor of Natural His- 
tory in the newly established Royal Institution. In this capacity he gave his 
attention to many practical applications of science, such as the resistance of 
material to compression, the action of the tides, the construction of a record- 
ing barometer, standards of length, innovations in shipbuilding, and the Nau- 
tical Almanac. In 1814 he became interested in the Rosetta Stone, the inscrip- 
tions of which had been studied for about twelve years with little result. In 
four years Young made substantial progress, and his article on Egypt in the 
1819 edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica established him as a leading 
authority on the general subject as well as on hieroglyphics. Five years later 
he contributed a long article to the same authority on “Languages” In these 
various interests Young was associated with the leading men of science and 
philology, sometimes as friend, sometimes as rival or skeptic. After due allow- 
ance is made for his debt to predecessors and co-workers, Young’s career 
stands as remarkably varied and constructive. He died in 1829, not yet fiftv- 
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six. The Wood-Oldham biography has charts and technical detail sufficient 
to satisfy the technical reader, but there is much that will appeal to the 


general reader as well. 
B. R. McEvperry, Jr. 


CoNTEMPORARY LATIN-AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. By Anibal Sanchez Reulet. 
Translated by Willard R. Trask. University of New Mexico Press, Albu- 


querque, 1954. pp. xx-285. $5.00. 


This is an excellent book of selections from twelve of the most important 
contemporary and near-contemporary Latin-American philosophers, with 
short biographies and accounts of their systems, and an introduction dealing 
with Latin-American philosophy in general. It should be of great help, now 
that it has been translated into English, in dispelling the ignorance in the 
United States of the rich and varied philosophical thinking that has played 
so important a part in the history of Mexico and South America. Varona in 
Cuba, Deustua in Peru, Vaz Ferreira in Uruguay, Korn, Ingenieros, Rougés, 
and Romero in the Argentine Republic, Farias Brito, Pereira da Graga 
Aranha, and Jackson de Figueiredo in Brazil, and Caso and Vasconcelos in 
Mexico have, until recently, to our shame, been almost unknown even by 
name to their North American confréres. All of them were, or are, not only 
outstanding philosophers, but prominent in the politics, domestic and foreign, 
in the social theory and practice, in the development of education, in the 
literature and art, and, in some cases, in the sciences—theoretical and applied— 
of their respective countries. They are examples of the universality of mind, 
interest, and activity characteristic since the Conquest of so many of the 
leading figures in Latin-America. For any North American who wishes to 
acquaint himself with recent philosophy “south of us,’ this book, let us hope, 
may prove, apart from its intrinsic value, an entering wedge to a wider 
knowledge of Latin-American thought since its beginnings early in the six- 
teenth century. We need not only more such translations from the wealth of 
material, original and descriptive, in Spanish and Portuguese, but a history 
of Latin-American philosophy, available in E nglish, written by someone 
thoroughly conversant with it. How deficient we are in such translations and 
works is revealed by the lamentable scantiness of the English bibliography, 
though it includes all of the articles at hand in journals, reviews, and encyclo- 
pedias, as well as the books on the subject. 

Translation under the easiest conditions is difficult, and Mr. Trask’s is 
remarkably smooth considering the need of being almost literal when trans- 
lating works in philosophy. What unevenness crops out is due not so much 
to him as to the philosophers under consideration, some of whom wrote with 
more literary style than others. 


A complete and useful index is appended. 
B. A. G. FULLER 
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Treasury oF Puitosopuy. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1954. pp. xxiv-1280. $15.00. 
The Philosophical Library, which during the past few years has published 
an extraordinary number of specialized dictionaries, has now produced a 
hefty volume of short excerpts from philosophical literature, ancient and 
modern, of East and West. Items from Peter Abailard and Isaac Abravanel 
to Zeno the Stoic, three hundred and seventy-five in all, are listed alpha- 
betically, each with a short biography and doctrinal analysis of its author. 
These readings, commonly from one to not more than five pages, are 
intended to give some of the flavor and essence of the authors’ thought and 
at the same time to provide the reader with meaty ideas for meditation and 
mastication. “Philosophy” in this case is broadly interpreted: included, for 
instance, in addition to classical speculative thinkers from Thales to Russell, 
are such names as Ben Jonson, Ruskin, Bahya Ibn Pakuda, Goethe, Herder, 
Lamb, Samuel Butler; William: Penn, Mazzini, Alexander Hamilton, Jeffer- 
son, Franklin, Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson; Linnaeus, Lamarck, Darwin, Ein- 
stein, Planck; Robert Owen, Gobineau, Lassalle, Marx, Kropotkin, Sorel, 
Lenin, Holmes, Brandeis. A hasty count suggests that India is represented by 
six entries, China by eleven, Latin America by one. The selection of ..clu- 
sions ranges widely over contemporary Western thought and is peculiarly 
rich in entries from Islamic and Jewish thought, many of whom are largely 
unknown among us and heretofore unrepresented in English translation. To 
the academic mind this latter feature will be of interest. On the whole, how- 
ever, this compendium is intended for that segment of student and reading 
public which has an appetite for serious ideas and desires some first-hand 
acquaintance, however slight and sketchy, with important thinkers of all 
times and places; and no doubt the w hole will stimulate the reader to seek 
deeper knowledge of some of them. What we are offered chiefly, at any 
rate, is a bedside anthology that can be picked up at leisure and opened 
almost anywhere with interest and profit; a massive book of gleanings which 
gives opportunity for endless adventure into the realm of the spirit; a store- 
house of thought that can be explored with both intellectual profit and 
serious amusement, permitting us, so to speak, to participate in the com- 
munion of saints and join meditatively the great society of the noble living 
and the noble dead. In terms of available space, the selections are uncom- 
monly good. Quotation is impossible here, but one is too choice to omit— 
from a contemporary of Saadia’s in the tenth century who complains that 
“There are two kinds of people left in the world: the one group is intelligent 
but lacking in faith, the other has faith but is lacking in intelligence?” One 
oversight is Charles Renouvier, that liberal, democratic, and theistic volun- 
tarist who held an imposing position in latter nineteenth-century thought in 
France. From the academic standpoint the serious lacuna in this compendium 
is an absence of page citations for the use of those who wish to examine the 
snipped selections in their larger context. 
W.L. 
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PHILOSOPHY—AS PRACTICE 


From a Logica Point or View. By Willard Van Orman Quine. Harvard 

University Press, Cambridge, 1953. pp. vi-184. $3.50. 
Professor Quine is one of the leading present-day figures in the fields of 
logic and logical philosophy, but his previous books have been technical 
ones. We are fortunate, therefore, to have this volume in which he gives us 
a relatively nontechnical statement of some of his main views. The book 
brings together nine essays including “On What There Is” and the important 
“Two Dogmas of Empiricism: Earlier versions of most of them have pre- 
viously appeared in journals, but the essays have been extensively revised for 
inclusion here. There is only one technical paper on logic, “New Founda- 
tions for Mathematical Logic” and in it is developed a set theory somewhat 
different from that of Quine’s Mathematical Logic. The rest of the book 
employs relatively little logical symbolism and does not presuppose any 
extensive knowledge of logic. 

Several main themes run through these essays. One theme is that of 
“ontological commitment.’ Quine holds (in opposition to Carnap, for 
instance) that if in logic, mathematics, or anywhere else we adopt language 
whose variables take abstract entities as their values, then we are committing 
ourselves to the belief that such entities do exist. But Quine is of an econom- 
ical turn of mind, and he prefers not to commit himself to believing that 
there really are such things, for instance, as universals. He, therefore, attaches 
great importance to the manner in which variables are used. And whether 
or not one agrees with his specific views about what there isn’t, certainly 
Quine has made a fundamental contribution to the clarifying of that tangled 
nest of problems which center about the problem of universals. 

Another theme of the book has to do with meaning. What does it mean 
to say that two expressions have the same meaning? And what does it mean 
to call a statement analytic? Quine’s view is that it is impossible to provide 
any account of analyticity or of sameness of meaning which will be both 
clear and general. These are more or less vague notions, he contends. One 
especially important consequence of his view is that the distinction between 
analytic and synthetic statements (a distinction upon which the logical posi- 
tivists used to ‘rely so heavily) is not a sharp distinction but is all a matter of 
degree. This thought i in turn leads Quine to a certain pragmatic conception 
of ‘logic, mathematics, and science. The reader may perhaps feel, however, 
that Quine’s positive theory is less striking than is his criticism of other views; 
for his own positive theory is not worked out in detail, and some serious 
epistemological questions remain unarswered. 

In the latter part of the book Quine discusses the theory of reference: 
by this he means that part of semantics which concerns itself not with the 
sense of expressions but with their name or truth. Included are illuminating 
discussions of the semantical theory of truth and of modal logic. 

These essays, composed in Quine’s terse, lucid style, are sure to prove 
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rewarding to all readers who are interested in the important problems which 
lie on the borderline between philosophy and logic. STEPHEN F. BARKER 


Tue Emorive Tueory or Eruics. By Avrum Stroll. University of California 
Press, Berkeley, 1954. pp. 91. $1.25. 


This monograph is an examination and evaluation of the so-called “emotive” 
theory of ethics—the term suggests a puffing steam engine or an active vol- 
vano—expounded in diverse ways by such thinkers as Ogden and Richards, 
Ayer, Carnap, Russell, and Stevenson. The conclusion reached is that the 
theory, while of some importance, is ambiguous, is not as alleged a novel 
position, does not employ language in its ordinary use, and an acceptable 
formulation of it “will not easily be performed” (87) The whole is closely 
argued and seems convincing. W.L. 


Tue Sources or WesteRN Moratity. By Georgia Harkness. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, N. Y., 1954. pp. Xi-257. $3.50. 

Amid much inflation of currency and prices modern man is being deflated 
and is losing his individuality. The sense of insignificance felt by modern 
man is undoubtedly due to technological progress on the one hand and the 
lowering of moral standards on the other. Modern man makes a virtue of 
his moral degradation and elevates the mil admirari into a planned habit of 
life. The volume under review is an attempt to trace the various sources of 
western morality with a view to restoring the great moral values of the past 
to a more central place in the life of modern man. Whether such an attempt 
will prove successful or is even desirable is left to the reader to decide. 

The main purpose of the book we are told by the author is to present 
“a survey of the origins of western morality? It is, therefore, not a book for 
specialists but for college students and laymen. In fact, most of the material 
presented in this monograph is largely made up of lectures given over a 
number of years at Elmira College and at the Pacific School of Religion. The 
book consists of nine chapters and a selected bibliography for supplementary 
reading. Beginning with early primitive society, then proceeding to Egypt 
and the Mesopotamian Valley, the author traces the various stages of moral 
development in a scholarly but simple manner. 

Chapters five and six deal with the dev elopment of Hebrew morality 
from its earliest period down to the post-exilic period. Here the usual assump- 
tions are employed, namely, that the Hebrews, like all other primitive peo- 
ples, progressed from polytheism through monolatry to ethical monotheism. 
One questions the validity of Toynbee’s idea of ‘ ‘challenge and response” 
applied by the author to the development of Hebrew morality. 

In chapters seven and eight considerations are given to the development 
of morality in the Greco-Roman world. Here the difference between Athens 
and Jerusalem is quite apparent. The Greeks, we are told, were rather casual 
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in their religious outlook. Their yods were very much human in their 
behavior. This difference naturally influenced the moral and political out- 
look of the Greeks and Hebrews. The Hebrews regarded themselves as a 
theocratic people under the covenant of Yahweh, whereas the Greeks were 
more concerned with philosophical rather than religious concepts. As a 
result, the development of morality among these two peoples was bound to 
be different. 

The last chapter delineates the development of Christian ethics. Here 
the author confines herself to the ethics of Jesus and Paul. The question is 
often asked, Did Jesus teach ethical precepts, or was he primarily the 
Savior of the world as taught by the Church? Judging from treatment given 
by the author, it would appear ‘that she would be inclined to accept the fact 
that Jesus was primarily an ethical teacher. This assumption, if right, would 
seem to overlook a great deal of what the New Testament has to say about 
the life and work of Jesus. An examination of the history of western morality 
should reveal the fact that the synthesis of Greek and Hebrew ideas in west- 
ern thought is precisely due to this assumption, namely, that Jesus was an 
ethical Teacher. Once this fact is recognized, a great number of other develop- 
ments in western culture can now be explained. We should have no trouble, 
for instance, to explain the rise of secularism, humanism, and their political 
offsprings both to the left and to the right. Whatever the merits of this book, 
it deserves careful reading, even if it is for the sake of clarifying our own 
ideas on the subject. Louis SHEIN 


AESTHETICS AND LaNGuace. Edited by William Elton. Philosophical Library, 
N. Y., 1954. pp. vi-186. $4.75. 

Mr. William Elton has brought together ten essays, chiefly from philo- 
sophical journals, representing fresh ‘approaches to aesthetic problems: two 
on the general field, three on feeling, emotion, and expression, and five on 
aesthetic judgment. The authors represent universities in England, Australia, 
New Zealand, and America. They agree in using semantic methods of analy- 
sis, in rejecting the idea that the work of art is the mental state of artist or 
spectator, and in distrusting generalization. Certainly they have provided 
fresh illustration, ingenious ‘analogies, and frequent insights for those inter- 
ested in the aesthetic process. The liveliest essay is J. A. Passmore’s “The 
Dreariness of Aesthetics: He quotes, with some sympathy, T. E. Hulme’s 
remark: “I want to speak of verse in a plain way as I would of pigs—that is 
the only honest way?’ Mr. Passmore points out that woolliness of language 
frequently arises from the attempt to impose a spurious unity on things 
essentially different. He suspects the attempt to transfer criteria from one art 
to another, and suggests instead “an intensive special study of the separate 
arts, carried out with no undue respect for anyone’s ‘aesthetic experiences, 
but much respect for real differences between the works of art themselves:’ 
Thus would aesthetics cease to be dreary. 
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Though these essays are all rewarding, there is frequently too facile a 
rejection of generalization. If it is true, as W. B. Gallie says, that in phrases 
like “the drama” and “lyric poetry” there are “dangers of superficiality, if 
not of downright nonsense,’ are there not advantages as well? How can the 
concept of uniqueness exist except in reference to partial resemblance? Again, 
one may agree with Margaret Macdonald that criticism is “more like crea- 
tion than like demonstration and proof; but that it has no relation to demon- 
stration and proof is difficult to accept. And when Aron Isenberg insists that 
the “understanding” brought about by criticism is “nothing but a second 
moment of aesthetic experience; there is an unrealistic rigidity of terms. 
Such a rigidity has neatly trapped Stuart Hampshire when he concludes his 
essay on logic and appreciation: “everyone needs a morality to make exclu- 
sions in conduct; but neither an artist nor a critical spectator unavoidably 
needs an aesthetic; and when in Aesthetics one moves from the particular to 
the general, one is traveling in the wrong direction’ For if traveling from 
the general to the particular is the right direction—as seems to be implied— 
there must be a generalization to start from. The truth is, in aesthetics as 
elsewhere, that the general and the particular are indispensable modes of 
human intelligence. Both contribute to the vital sense of relationship which 
it is human nature to seek. There is great risk in generalizing, but there is 
death in relentless isolation. B. R. McE. Jr. 


Tue Essence or Puitosopny. By Wilhelm Dilthey. University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1954. pp. xi-78. $2.50. 


If Dilthey’s relativistic and antimetaphysical position is to be regretted, he 
must, nonetheless, be recognized as one who has helped to illumine the field 
of wisdom, conceived as a propaedeutic to any attempt at ultimate sys- 
tematization of ethical and ontological thought, chiefly by his insistence upon 
the role of attitude and his demand that speculation ‘be thickened up in our 
own time by the simple expedient of breaking loose from overdependence 
upon science and logic in order to restore the authentic contributions of 
religion and art. Philosophy, as he quite rightly has declared, “tolerates no 
fixed boundaries imposed by a definite material or method” (27) Das Wesen 
der Philosophie, written in 1907 and now translated into English for the first 
time, is a little essay that offers within small space a general account of his 
position. It is not a difficult work and will be of interest to the general reader 
as well as the academic professional. The “Studies in the German Languages 
and Literatures,’ sponsored by the University of North Carolina, of which 
this is number thirteen, is a commendable undertaking, since it is making 
accessible to us certain writers in Central Europe whom we have tended to 
overlook. Incidentally, “human studies” may be the best available rendering 
of Geisteswissenschaften, but it is scarcely adequate; perhaps, like Weltan- 
schauung, the translators of this little essay ought to have left it in the 
German. W.L. 
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PHILOSOPHY-IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONS 


Tue Human Person. By Magda B. Arnold and John A. Gasson. Ronald 
Press Co., N. Y., 1954. pp. X-593- $5-75 


In the early eighteenth century, when Hume was attempting to describe the 
human person as a congeries of atomic impressions, ideas, and emotions, on 
principles and methods employed by seventeenth-century physics and chem- 
istry, the Italian Vico was pointing out that man is an historical-cultural 
creature, an inextricable union of temporal fact and ideal law. If recent psy- 
chology has followed Hume rather than Vico, it is becoming increasingly 
obvious that its fruitful inv estigations are moving into a blind alley; and it 
is precisely the facts of clinical experience which reveal the one- sidedness and 
abstractionism of all attempts to explain man on physical or biological 
models. The actual man is a unique member of a stream of cultural history 
who develops a self-ideal, who acknowledges standards, who pursues goals, 
who makes choices among values, who must accept personal responsibility, 
who must face destiny with his eyes open, and who has to come to terms 
with the meaning of life. If Roman Catholic psy chology, more than any 
other school, has always attempted to stand on its feet rather than its head, 
and has continued to insist upon the integral, ethical, and ontological charac- 
ter of the person, in recent years the rise of a nonsectarian movement in 
personalistic psychology, pioneered by such men as W. Stern and G. Allport, 
has followed in the same direction. The Human Person is a book embodying 
this viewpoint; it is a collaborative work by ten Roman Catholic psycholo- 
gists who represent “an integral theory of personality: Fruitful as a work 
on orientation, it is likewise informative of developments in psychotherapy. 
It consists of nineteen chapters divided into five parts, i.e., “The Science of 
Psychology”; “Personality Structure”; “Personality Integration”; “Psycho- 
therapy and Self-integration” ; and “Self-integration T hrough Religion.” 

Attention may be called to such chapters as the followi ing: “Existentialism 
and Scientific Systematization, by W. Smet; “Psychology as a Normative 
Science by A. A. Schneiders; “L ogotherapy and Existential ae sis,’ by 
M. B. Arnold; “Religion and Personality Integration; by J. A. Gasson. The 
hard-boiled naturalist may wince at such stateinents as those of A. Walters 
that the Christian psychologist must “equip himself with a deep understand- 
ing of Sig eed the theology of grace and of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. . . The basic problem of dev eloping a theory of personality 
acceptable to Christions is to allow room for the working ‘of grace? (107) 
But after all, whether taken literally or metaphorically, these propositions 
point to an area of personality study and practice that the therapist cannot 
overlook with impunity. He cannot because man is at center a normative 
being whose horizons are metaphysical. 


W.L. 
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Tue DeveLopMENT oF Personauity. By C. G. Jung. Bollingen Series XX. 
Pantheon Books, N. Y., 1954. pp. vili-235. $3.75. 


The collected works of Carl Gustav Jung, the Swiss psychologist, are now, 
with the full co-operation of the author, being published in an English edi- 
tion. When completed they will probably number at least twenty sizable 
volumes. The book under review is number seventeen in the series and the 
fourth to be printed. 

In it we have papers on child psychology, on education, on the marriage 
relationship, and on that development of personality which is summarized 
by the Jungian term “individuation”; a psychic process which begins very 
early in life, but which is accelerated by an inner necessity as a man or a 
woman comes to middle age. 

Jung has been impressed by Levy-Bruhl’s participation mystique, and 
finds this anthropological concept to be similar to the close, unconscious 
psychic identification which the young child has with the parents. It is 
because of this that the child shares in and reacts to a disturbed relationship 
between the parents, even when he is not consciously aware of the difficulty, 
and when asked to treat an emotionally-disturbed ‘child, Jung would look, 
first of all, to the parents or to the parent substitutes. Among the latter 
would be the child’s teachers. By implication, and indeed by many direct 
statements, parents and teachers are urged to take responsibility for the 
working out of their inner problems and for the maintaining of psychic 
health and growth. 

Jung writes not only about normal children, but about those who are on 
the one hand, backw: ard, and, on the other, gifted; in the latter paper we have 
some autobiographical glimpses of the author. 

Scattered through the papers we have references to the why of Jung’s 
differing from the major emphases in Adler and Freud, as well as an appre- 
ciation of the work which each has done. And there is the beginning, in 
language that is not difficult to understand even if one does not have a 
technical training in the field, of a setting forth of his own theory of person- 
ality. The stumbling block idea, as it has been called, namely, the concept of 
the collective unconscious is reasonably presented, and if the concept in its 
present form be unacceptable, one is left with the need to find an alternative 
hypothesis to take care of the obvious and overwhelming data. 

Jung gives, too, in passing, certain opinions about the church, both Cath- 
olic and Protestant, and makes a very definite statement about the Christ. 

The paper on the marriage relationship, which appeared originally in 
Keyserling’s The Book of Marriage, but which has been retranslated, intro- 
duces one to the danger and the fulfilment which are possible because of 
projections and counter projections, and the discovery of the real person 
behind each and every projection. 

There is a careful index which will give immed:te access to the many 
ideas in the book. Joun Drxon Copp 
Boston University School of Theology 
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Personality THrouGH Perception. By H. A. Witkin, et al. Harper & Bros., 
N. Y., 1954. pp. xxvi-571. $7.50. 
For over a decade a team of psychologists headed by H. A. Witkin, a pio- 
neer in space-orientation studies, has been investigating correlations existing 
between achievement in estimation of the true spatial vertical, under a 
variable set of abnormal conditions, and general personality rating. The 
results, now published, which Gardner Murphy in an introduction hails as 
“a new step toward the maturity of American psy chological science,’ (xx) 
reveal that a correlation exists between such achievement and field depend- 
ence or independence, sex, general attitudes of passivity and activity, matur- 
ity, self-concept, and the like. These studies support in principle the psycho- 
analy tic concern with “the relationship between ways of cognition and 
personality; and correct the Gestaltist neglect of “the role of personal factors 
in perception.’ (480f.) They indicate, furthermore, the need and fruitfulness 
of collaborative efforts among experimental, clinical, and psychiatric workers 
in attempts to understand personality; they reveal the organic or holistic 
character of the psychological self, w hose integrity manifests itself in a 
characteristic manner of response to diverse situations; and they point, in 
light of this fact, to the possibility of discovering personality-rating indicators 
in the various phases of human response. 

The results as a whole will be of peculiar interest to personalists. Quite 
without anticipation these experimental studies led to the fundamental con- 
clusion that in perception, “as in all psychological functioning, we are con- 
cerned with an active, integrated, purposeful agent—the person—equipped 
with characteristic ways of coping with situations to which he must adjust,’ 
(449) consequently, subjective and objective factors “are inextricably 
operative and cannot be separated’ (499) This personalistic outcome is 
stated repeatedly by the authors: All psychological problems eventually 
involve a consideration of “the person as a whole”; (512) personality “is the 
essential context” of all specific proble ms of the empirical self? (492) Here, 
then, is a solid indication of the turning of the tide in basic psychological 
theory back towards the notion of the self as a unique integer and agent. 
The experiments recorded likewise possess obvious importance for personal- 
istic epistemology: they invite us to reconsider the Cartesian principle of 
the centrality of the personal agent-self in the philosophical enterprise, and 
support Fichte’s celebrated observation that a man’s view of things depends 
on what sort of a man he is. W.L. 


Tue Minp anv THE Eye. By Agnes Arber. Cambridge University Press, 
N. Y., 1954. pp. xi-146. $3.00. 

In this book we have an unusually clear and discriminating account of “the 

biologist’s road to reality” from the standpoint of a distinguished botanist. 

The unusual feature is the command of philosophic knowledge and judg- 

ment which Dr. Arber brings to bear on the backgrounds of scientific theory. 
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The late Wildon Carr was accustomed to admonish his students that the 
important thing about learning was to know what questions to ask and the 
author states this as the leading difficulty in scientific work. The scientist 
must choose first what is to be described and whatever he chooses will exist 
on a background of theory. The result will be determined by the individual 
powers of the investigator for he depends upon sense impressions, more or 
less under the domination of the intellectual life and theories of his times. 
The process of discovery must take place within the scientist’s own mind. 

In the nature of the case much dependence must be placed upon analogy, 
similarity, and parallelism but at peril to the understanding. Concluding the 
antecedent on the ground of the consequent as, for instance, in the theory 
of “natural selection,’ does not give scientific certainty. Neither can “law,’ 
which is the normal sequence in a series of events, be considered compulsory. 
Failure to discriminate between similarity and actuality is fatal. Yet the great 
temptation is to jump from analogy to identity, forgetting that “no simile 
can be effective without an awareness of dissimilarity.” (44) Nature is a net 
of infinite relationships but man can follow her clues only by the chain of 
time and the factual material must be fused in the crucible of his own brain. 
So far does the author come in considering the nature of biological research. 
The second half of the work treats of the bases of biological thinking. Here 
she discusses “Biology and Truth’ “The Basic Assumptions of Biology,’ 
“Biological Antitheses,’ “Antitheses and Dialectic; and “The Mind and the 
Eye: This part lays down the factual application of the matters already dis- 
cussed. While correspondence must have its place,’ in the sense that the 
opposite is not conceivable, the subjective aspect must be considered. In a 
flowing and organismic world of infinitely changing relations, the truth of 
correspondence depends upon the assumption of uniformity in Nature. This 
is the most fundamental of all scientific assumptions, but is ‘singularly uncer- 
tain, residing in the imagination. It gains weight as we consider the mind of 
man as being also a part of nature, but deceives him into thinking of law as 
compulsory rather than descriptive. To think at all we must consider the 
world to be intelligible and as the manifestation of harmony between the 
self and the not- self. 

The treatment of biological antitheses gives much space to Cusanus’ 
“Coincidence of contraries’ and establishes a theory of bipolarity as between 
matter and form, subject and object, mechanistic and teleological, which 
turns out to be multipolar instead. The attempt to reduce infinity of relations 
to a bipolar scheme is an oversimplification certain to end up this way 
though it is fascinating and to a degree illuminating. In the end one must 
account for the Unity, which is the cosmic diversity behind all, as well as 
that power within the mind of man which can extract exactitude of elabo- 
rate meaning from disturbed and imperfect symbols, the microcosmic 
bipolarity of the mind and the eye. 

This is a rewarding book which every seeker of intelligence should read. 

R. T. F. 
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Tue Discovery or THE Minp. By Bruno Snell. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1953. pp. xii-324. $5.50. 

Professor T. G. Rosenmeyer has put us under a great debt in the translation 

of this important book which bears a present timeliness in the problems that 

meet our generation. 

“The self does not come into being except through our comprehension of 
it” (vi) being created in the very process. Thus it must be viewed as a dis- 
covery rather than a revelation because it arrives by toilsome experience. 

Homer located the secret of life in legs, arms, and knees moved by the 
Psyche which was to him no more than “the breath of life” It was Heraclitus 
among the Greeks who first discovered the soul as the possessor of qualities 
irreconcilable with Homeric thought. To Heraclitus the soul was all- 
pervasive and self-creative. This spiritual and personalistic discovery on his 
part must be counted one of the greatest in the world, opening a whole new 
region of discourse. This, starting from the spiritual forces of man’s inner 
being, constituted Heraclitus a pioneer, not only in philosophic but in scien- 
tific thought putting him in step with our latest discoveries respecting the 
nature of reality. 

With the coming of the consciousness that the self, and not the gods, 
is the source of a man’s own decision and with freedom arrives the birth of 
tragedy which becomes the problem of the great Greek dramatists. Aeschy- 
lus was the first to represent his characters as independent agencies, the great 
realities being “the human spirit, the idea, the motives of action” (109) This 
development reaches its height in Euripides in the acknowledgment of the 
soul as the real seat of life. Socrates attempted to solve the problem of 
tragedy by transforming “the ultimate abstraction of the real . . . into a 
teleological concept:’ (112) Knowledge alone would insure right action, a 
notion popular with many at the present hour. Aristophanes, the comedian, 
pictures Socrates sitting beside Euripides and spelling the ruin of tragedy 
(113) Like Nietzsche [and we would add, Sovietism], Aristophanes con- 
sidered morality as a corrosive poison, but he was only a romantic reaction- 
ary refusing to give up what was already lost. 

“The figure of Socrates constitutes the turning-point from the moral 
thinking of the archaic and classical periods to that of the post-classical and 
Hellenistic ages.’ (179-180) But Socrates left a loophole in his general theory 
by his assertion of an indwelling daimonion, by his conviction that acting in 
accord with one’s convictions makes good sense, and that man by virtue of 
his knowledge is a partaker in the universal and eternal reality. 

Thus at long last Greek thought caught up with Heraclitus and arrived 
at “an appreciation of the uniqueness of a person” (192-3) This result was 
assisted by the presence in the Greek language of the definite article and 
the anthropomorphic verb, which are indispensable for the description of 
all intellectual and spiritual phenomena. To know and realize himself maii 
must listen to his own echo. (201) The definite article can make a sub- 
stantive out of an adjective or a verb and thus turn an abstraction into a 
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concrete idea. “Thus the abstractions of Heraclitus are the prerequisites of 
scientific thought,’ (231) as also they are of the concepts of the human mind 
and spirit. “Natural science allows only one tense” (241) and can only assert 
what has been. “Heraclitus comprehends motion through the symbol of 
tension and wave, thus reducing it to the order of phenomena which even 
in our modern science represent the ne plus ultra? (242) 

In such manner does our author fully justify the examination of the 
human personality itself as a means of research and discovery with which he 
began. This is but a cursory glance at a great and profound book which 
from the beginnings of European culture throws a strong light upon our 
present problems and their spiritual character. 


If our new-found originality is not sustained by a new divine mis- 
sion, our road must end in crudeness and vulgarity. . . The eternal 
absolutes which rule over us, especially justice and cath, unhappily 
often make us forget that the absolute which accedes to our under- 
standing is not entirely absolute after all. ... When it is agreed that 
certain institutions have come to represent that absolute, the catas- 
trophe becomes inevitable. Then is the time to remind oneself that 
each and every human being has his own share of dignity and of 
freedom. (262-263) 
R. T. F. 


Tue Freepom or Doust. By E.-Alexis Preyre. Pantheon Books, N. Y., 1953. 


pp. 229. $2.75. 
Whether intellectual skepticism carries a lethal sting, provides a bed of irre- 
sponsibility for the indolent and unimaginative, or serves as a threshold to 
peace depends on what use is made of it. To the author of this book, trans- 
lated from the French, the Pyrrhonistic impasse is an invitation to spiritual 
affirmation. At the age of fourteen he was shocked out of a carefree life of 
pleasure by the sight of those dying from influenza, came to sense the 
ominousness of destiny, and began to look at existence. He read the Bible 
and became a Christian, but doubts arose pertaining to his own salvation, 
and he was disturbed by the conflict between the Genesis and scientific 
accounts of things. Eventually he abandoned conventional Christianity for 
truth as he saw it; but something remained, a serene spiritual resignation and 
a mystical sense of God. Intellectually he summed up everything in the 
question, “Que sais-je?”—What do I know?—which has served him not as 
the mark of dead-end negation but the formula of liberation. While it records 
his recognition of the impotence of language and the relativity of all logical 
thought, it provides a deciaration of freedom for spiritual presentiment, 
insight, and ontological confidence. Theoretical impotence, he believes, is 
merely a dialectical moment in a movement of mind whose three stages are 
the intellectual, the skeptical, and the mystical. In his own words, skepticism 
opens the way to an assured and contented spirit, “simple and liberated, 
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beyond truth and error, beyond thought and determination—in God? (101) 
The whole takes the form of a journal in which personal reflections, in man- 
ner and content somewhat reminiscent of Pascal, mingle with quotations 
gleaned from a wide and indeed global field. To the proper sort of mind it 
will prove perhaps fascinating and at least edifying. W.L. 


PHILOSOPHY-—IN RELATION TO SCIENCE 


Tue TRANSFORMATION OF THE SCIENTIFIC WorLD View. By Karl Heim. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1953. pp. 262. $3.50. 

Why must metaphysics begin with the assumption of God? To some this 
will raise immediate question, but Karl Heim defines God as that belief in 
reality that underlies every assumption concerning reality. What does one 
assume as the basis of reality? Heim declares it is that i in which a man trusts. 
That which he takes as “the absolutely constant:’ Is it matter, scientific 
theory, natural law, /aissez faire, property, earning ability, social or economic 
arrangement, creed, infallible book, institution, or philosophic thought? 
What does one count on to solve essential problems and give the correct 
answers? “Faith? the author holds, “is the relationship in which the human 
self stands to some reality which is taken to be absolutely constant:’ This 
thing, philosophy, fact, dogma, or attitude by which one measures his life, 
Heim declares is that person’s God. In a world of relativity, however, any 
“reality, which is unconditionally constant, cannot consist in a plurality but 
only in a unity. All things, all entities, which are present in a multiplicity, 
exert a mutual pressure upon one another’ (14-15) And the unity over all 
must be sufficient to cover all realities, material or spiritual. This essential 
unity can be no less than a Supreme Intelligence or God. “Our epoch has 
found the authentic symbol of its inner struggle i in the researches of natural 
science. It is . . . this spiritual phenomenon, which gives to our age its unique 
status among all ages. . . . Even in natural science, we are near the end of 
atheism,’ (17) and guilt is a sin against nature. (19) The dependence upon 
any constant short of coverage of all being is idolatry and not philosophy 
which comes short of assuming a supreme Unity has any real justification. 

Our failure hitherto has arisen from treating the partial as if it were an 
absolute. In the history of philosophy three absolutes have been proposed: 
the Absolute Object, Absolute Space and Time, and Absolute Determinism 
of the world process. (24) 

Belief in the Absolute Object characterizes mechanistic materialism, so 
dear to contemporary Communism. Pravda recently declared: “Every 
religion contradicts science” and Red Star asserted that ‘ ‘the relics of religious 
faith must be wiped out by systematic scientific propaganda” (27) This 
materialistic version of determinism does not mean, however, that it has 
nothing to do with religion; it is a religion because of its very faith in mech- 
anism. But it is undone by the late advances in scientific discov ery alone. 
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Moreover those discoveries which have overthrown the unconditional sig- 
nificance of the law of causation, rendering scientific materialism obsolete, 
have also made untenable the religiously orthodox determinism of the pre- 
destinarian. Mechanical determinism, whether material or spiritual, becomes 
a species of idolatry. 

Science, as the late Borden Parker Bowne was wont to declare a half 
century ago, can never be determinative but only descriptive and its fulfilled 
predictions are as inexplicable as pure faith. Under the blows of scientific 
discovery positivism has set out to save the day, only to land in a pure 
existentialism, ruling out all metaphysical hinterworlds until all that survives 
is the human self. This self is brought forth from nothing and returns to 
nothing unless “there is a power standing over all beings which has set each 
of us at our particular place, in order to draw us into itself, when alone we 
shall find rest?’ (64) 

The absolutes of Time and Space have fallen under a similar obsoleteness 
by the Theory of Relativity. We assume a continuum of space and time to 
provide a place for events but all such eventuate in a relationship to us as 
individuals and the place we occupy. These events are real to us, all that we 
have, but they are not the same for observers differently positioned. Do 
these various spaces represent an objective fact to a Supreme Mind or are 
they rather the limitations of a human subject who can know only in part 
and understand in part? The supremely Real must be able to express itself 
in all spaces and systems. 

Physics “stands at the frontier across which lies ‘inner space, the realm 
which can no longer be objectified, to which we ourselves belong in our 
deepest essence?’ (109-110) This being my destiny, (111) I share the eternity 
of all existence (113) and stand in terrifying isolation unless I find com- 
panionship in the living God. 

Just as the first Absolute, “the absolute object lost its status as absolute 
when it appeared that two mutually complementary pictures of the same 
object arose at the same point, varying in accordance with the condition of 
the subject and his means of observation, . . . [as also] absolute space and 
absolute time . . . lost their status . .. when it was proved that spatio-temporal 
measurements were conditional on the state of motion of the observer;’ (1 19) 
so also the third absolute vanishes. It is “a summary of previous experience” 
with no recurrence absolutely certain. Prediction is based on probabilities 
judged from averages. There has been a complete repudiation of the causal- 
mechanical world picture. Matter is constantly dissolving into changing 
forms of energy. “It can be said, with Jeans, that ‘matter does not exist; it 
happens:”” (130) According to Niels Bohr, whom he quotes indirectly, “the 
physical interaction of observer and object is generally and from the outset 
a necessary condition of knowledge’ (132) “The new quantum mechanics 
rules out mathematically a deterministic sub-structure? (135-36) We are 
left only with the conditioning will of God. “Faith is then the being of the 
whole man in the supra-polar space; (148) and its effectiveness is conditioned 
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upon the completeness of its surrender to the will of God, (148-149) resulting 
in a new vision of the significance of the self. (151) We “recognize in the 
light of faith that amidst the ceaseless motion the I, the greatest gift we have 
received from God, is something eterna! which remains the same through 
all the changes of the visible world” (151) “Not even the motions of the 
infinitesimal particles, happens without the Father. . . . An eternal Thou 
accompanies every step of our lives.’ (159) Under this aspect of reality, all 
life and all being, as dependent upon the Divine, can be viewed as a miracle. 
Prayer as the supreme surrender to that Will lays hold upon the foundations 
of power. 

Is not this the unsurpassable frontier of the soul of which wise men have 
dreamed from Heraclitus on? Few, very few, theologians have become suffi- 
ciently released from the fetters of tradition to discover the freedom with 
which the late discoveries of science have invested them. When seen, these 
throw a liberating light on the ancient truths of Scripture, not destroying 
them but giving them a living inspiration long obscured by dogmas whose 
original intent had been largely lost. 

This certainly is a book which should be epoch-making in its significance. 


R. T. F. 


Nature, Minp and Mopern Science. By Errol E. Harris. The Macmillan 
Co., N. Y., 1954. pp. xvi-455. $5.50. 


As the ancient Taoists liked to observe, time has a way of completing its 
circle. Somewhat over a generation ago Joachim was said to have destroyed 
the neo-Hegelian movement and then committed intellectual suicide; now 
out of South Africa one of his former students, professor in the University 
of Witwatersrand, not only denies the allegation but insists that it is the 
enemies of dialectical organicism that are really dead. This book is a serious 
and ambitious volume, self-assured and dominated by a spirit of attack, 
which offers a direct challenge to all forms of realism that stem, as the author 
puts it, from the Renaissance; those realisms which start from sensory data 
and proceed in terms of a correspondence theory of truth. Technically his 
problem is formulated as an inquiry into the relation of mind to nature, 
hence the problem of the knowledge of nature. The plan pursued is historical 
and critical, with considerable acknowledgment to Collingwood. In the 
Hegelian manner the problem in western thought is found to pursue a dia- 
lectical pattern in the three stages of Greek, Renaissance, and genuinely mod- 
ern. In the Greek period philosophy, so we are told, conceived the cosmos 
to be a living organism and sought to penetrate beneath the sensuous pano- 
rama of change to the eternal principles and verities that ordered it or pro- 
vided the model for it to copy. The Renaissance, on the contrary, seized 
upon the sensuous flux itself and attempted to win abstract form from it, 
the whole being regarded mechanically and in a way to eliminate mind from 
nature. To this current belong the Cartesian and Lockian traditions, together 
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with the positivisms that have been its inevitable outcome. The genuinely 
modern period, adumbrated in Spinoza and Leibniz, is Kantian and post- 
Kantian: Kantian in the positing of the organic character of truth (the 
coherence theory); post-Kantian and Hegelian in the dialectical approach 
and the notion that reality is Mind moving from incipiency to self-sought 
consummation by an evolutionary process. If Hegel provides the principles, 
Whitehead offers, in his doctrine of prehensions, the solution of the critical 
problem of the relation of subject to object. In a word “a new philosophy of 
nature as the self-manifestation of the concrete universal (and, therefore, of 
mind) worked out in detail on the basis of scientific discovery, must be one 
of the tasks of future speculation” (445) It is maintained, further, that this 
method and its outcome resolve all conflicts among philosophy, science, and 
religion. We are told in a doctrine reminiscent of Descartes, Spinoza, and 
Leibniz that God is “the absolute and most indispensable presupposition of 
science”; (452) the “realization of transcendent perfection,’ (451) yet not 
Blinsolf within the stream of cosmic evolution. Between science and religion, 
then, there is “the closest rapprochement?’ (452) We are left, however, with 
the suspicion that this claim may only be the old lion and lamb situation with 
the lamb inside. In a Spinozistic-Hegelian sort of world it is not clear that 
there is room for a theology of grace nor for creature decision and cre- 
ativity. At times the magnitude of the author’s project and his haste to destroy 
his opponents betrays him into error. It is startling to learn that Spinoza’s 
system is ‘ ‘teleological; (215) and that with Leibniz the “general tendency 
of all monads is upward.’ (Reference to the Monadol gy, 60, seems irrelevant 
to a support of this claim.) In an extensive critical account of modern realism 
the author fails to mention significant American developments; he even seems 
to credit Ayer with the term “egocentric predicament.’ (338) His criticism 
of Bergson, too, seems insubstantial. (398) While he commendably shows 
the superficiality of the stock charges against Berkeley, particularly ‘those of 
Lord Russell, his own complaints against the Bishop scarcely hold water; 
like his opponents he fails to grasp the central thesis involved. ‘His treatment 
of Hume is peculiarly hasty and apparently innocent of the peculiar muddle 
and clash of competing views with which the writings of this philosopher 
are fouled up. This lack of penetrating insight is epitomized in his statement 
that “The empiricist asserts that all knowledge is derived from sense;’ a claim 
that would most certainly eliminate Locke, Berkeley, and Hume alike from 
that designation. It is rather curious, incidentally, that no mention is made 
of the late Wildon Carr with whose system of thought his own is in important 
respects closely identified. Nonetheless, Professor Harris has written a spirited 
and welcome defense of a teleological and organic view of reality. He has 
thrown the whole into a comprehensive pattern of critical interpretation and 
perhaps above all has challenged with great skill the monstrosities of neo- 
positivism that still get votes in the academic world. This volume is a worthy 
addition to the distinguished Muirhead Library of Philosophy. 


W.L. 
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Numper: THe Lanouace or Science. By Tobias Dantzig. 4th ed. The Mac- 
millan Co., N. Y., 1954. pp. ix-340. $5.00. 


Once the reviewer, on withdrawing for reference Principia Mathematica by 
Russell and Whitehead, was asked by the librarian to explain the meaning 
and substance of the four royal octavo volumes dedicated to a distracting 
array of equations. The most that could be said was that it represented the 
capacity of the human mind to make logical distinctions. Of this work 
Dantzig writes, “I have never met a mathematician who has read all three 
of its volumes. The story current in mathematical circles is that there are but 
two people who have ever read the Principia from cover to cover. Whether 
the authors themselves were included in this estimate I have not been able 
to ascertain.’ (97) To the layman who is puzzled about the meaning of the 
expression \/ —1 (the square root of minus one), or even the substance of 
differential or analytical calculus, conic sections, and the like, will, by giving 
careful attention to this book, find much that will enlighten and explain. 

The fact that this volume is the fourth edition, newly revised and aug- 
mented, indicates its practical value. In a changing world of infinite, or at 
least of transfinite, possibilities, it is necessary to create a language to express 
in some manner the inexpressible. The possibility of withholding judgments 
in process of formation until the relations involved can be adjudicated gives 
rise to modern mathematics. Such a system could arise only in a world con- 
ceived as infinitely changing and made up of events w hose reality lies in a 
process of relatedness in time. 

To find expression for transfinite relations has been the modern task of 
mathematical science. It has grown with its application to practical affairs 
and has become one fertile source of the contemporary mastery of nature. 
Profound in his diagnosis, Professor Dantzig’s work should be in the hands 
of every aspiring mathematician, and will ‘likewi ise prove of value to the 
studious layman. 


R. T. F. 


THE LITERARY PICTURE OF HUMAN PROGRESS 


Tue Sprinc or CIVILIZATION—PERICLEAN ATHENS. Edited by Charles A. 
Robinson, Jr. E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y., 1954. pp. xv-464. $7.50. 


“Greek, sir)’ said Dr. Johnson, “is like lace; every man gets as much of it as 
he can” Time was when men wore lace, but autres temps, autres moeurs. 
But along with the decline of the study of the Greek language, and hence 
of Greek literature in its original form, has come an increasing number of 
new translations, of anthologies, of interpretations. One reads of vast num- 
bers of paper-bound translations of Homer being bought (and, we hope, 
read). There are heavy volumes designed for college students, containing a 
little of everything and a good deal of much. And there are offerings to 
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please those readers who enjoy durable and attractive bindings, good paper, 
large print, wide margins, and beautiful illustrations. It is in this last category 
that this book belongs. 

Charles Alexander Robinson, Jr., is Professor of Classics at Brown Uni- 
versity, author or co-author of several other works, and on two separate 
occasions Professor of Greek Literature and Archaeology at the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. He views the Age of Pericles as the 
highest epoch of a great civilization, with which he seeks to give his reader 
“a rounded, first-hand acquaintance?’ (First-hand, that is, as far as may be 
done by means of translations.) 

There are four main divisions: Drama, Philosophy, Art, and The Pelo- 
ponnesian War. 

In the first, which occupies in bulk nearly two-thirds of the book, we 
find six tragedies: Aeschylus’ Agamemnon; Sophocles’ Oedipus the King, 
Oedipus at Colonus, and Antigone; Euripides’ Medea and The Trojan 
Women. These are given in standard poetical versions, all excellent. Possibly 
one tragedy might well have been replaced by a play of Aristophanes; pos- 
sibly a few judicious footnotes would have made the Agamemmon, for 
instance, clearer to some readers. 

Under Philosophy, we have Plato’s Apology and Symposium, translated 
by Jowett and Shelley respectively. 

The section on Art, after a brief introduction, comprises seventy pages 
of really beautiful photographs, largely, but not exclusively, of monuments 
on the Acropolis. 

Under The Peloponnesian War, Professor Robinson has woven into his 

own clear and succinct account generous excerpts from Thucydides, e.g., 
part of the Funeral Oration of Pericles, the description of the plague at 
Athens, the Melian Dialogue, the brave inception and disastrous climax of 
the Sicilian expedition; also a passage from Xenophon describing the nego- 
tiations which brought the war to a conclusion. 

All in all, this is an excellent introduction, by a competent hand, to the 
dignity and high achievement of Periclean Athens, as well as to the tragedy 
of her downfall. There is a lesson here for the men of our generation. Would 
that they might learn it. 

ARTHUR Haro_tp WEsTON 


Tue First Nicut or Twetrru Nicut. By Leslie Hotson, The Macmillan 
Co., N. Y., 1954. pp. 256. $4.50. 


Leslie Hotson got the idea for his book from a suggestion by the American 
scholar J. W. Draper (The “Twelfth Night” of Shakespeare’s Audience, 
1950) that Shakespeare’s play was written for a Twelfth Night entertain- 
ment, held by Queen Elizabeth to honor Don Virginio Orsino, Duke of 
Bracciano, who was her guest at Whitehall on January 6, 1600/o1. Professor 
Draper never developed the idea because there was no external evidence for 
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it; instead he discussed the performance of the play at the Middle ‘Temple in 
1602, of which we have an account in the Diary of John Manningham, who 
saw it there on February 2. Hotson, however, believed that “the likeliest 
way to get ahead is not only to cling tightly to the excellent and reasonable 
hypothesis Mr. Draper reached, but to treat it as a fact until it proves to be 
wrong:’ (14) 

To develop the idea Mr. Hotson went in search for documents concern- 
ing Don Virginio Orsino and, with the aid of the present Prince Lelio 
Orsini, discovered in the ancestral Orsini archives two letters which describe 
Orsini’s experiences at Whitehall on Twelfth Night. Unfortunately for Mr. 
Hotson’s thesis, nothing in the letters, “written in the sweet Roman hand)’ 
indicates that the play performed at court was Shakespeare’s or that the per- 
formers were the actors of Shakespeare’s company. 

On the day Shakespeare’s play is supposed to have been performed for 
the Queen, three other troupes besides Shakespeare’s performed in the various 
rooms of the palace: the Admiral’s Men, Lord Derby’s Men, and the Children 
of the Chapel Royal. The Admiral’s Men performed Phaéton, a play now 
lost, doctored by Thomas Dekker. Of it Hotson writes: “However good it 
may have been, one cannot imagine the Queen choosing it for her play in 
the Hall over the one on ‘Duke Orsino? As for Derby’s Men, they were a 
minor troupe, not in a class with the two leading companies’ (16) 

Not only do we not know what the other plays were, nor whether 
Shakespeare’s company performed one of his plays, nor if one of his, whether 
it was a new one—old plays were revived at Court; but Hotson assumes 

‘that, because the Lord Chamberlain’s Men were so great a company, they 
would be chosen to play before the queen on all important occasions. 

Hotson’s argument for the play’s being Twelfth Night rests partly on a 
document discovered among the papers of the Duke of Northumberland, 
instructing Lord Chamberlain Hunsdon, Shakespeare’s master, “‘to prepare 
the palace and to conduct the ceremonies in state’ In part it reads: “To 
Confer with my Lord Admirall and the Master of the Revells for takeing 
order generally with the players to make choyse of [ ] play that shalbe 
best furnished with rich apparell, have greate variety and change of Musicke 
and daunces, and of a Subject that may be most pleasing to her Majestie?’ (15) 
No play is mentioned in the document and no specific company, but from 
it Hotson concludes: “With the order before us, can there be any further 
doubt that the Twelfth Night play chosen for the Queen was Shakespeare’ s 
Twelfth Night—the most musical and festive of his high comedies, featuring 
a Duke Orsino to compliment her Majesty’s guest? (16) 

He argues that Lord Chamberlain Hunsdon commissioned Shakespeare 
to write and rehearse, in ten or eleven days, a play which would compliment 
Orsino (96), that the play produced was Twelfth Night, and that the play 
as we know it is full of allusions to Elizabeth, Orsino, and members of 
Elizabeth’s Court. Some of the allusions, he believes, are to Sir William 
Knollys’ infatuation with Mary Fitton. (110) Knollys was Elizabeth’s con- 
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troller, a member of her privy council, and it is hard for this reader to believe 
that Protestant Elizabeth would give special authority (118) to a playwright 
to air the scandals of her court before a Catholic visitor. 

But the greatest weakness of the entire argument, it seems to me, is the 
assumption that Shakespeare was ordered to write a play, stuffed full of 
allusions to court life, to be presented before a visitor who understood no 
English. We also know from Orsino’s letter to his wife that, throughout the 
performance of the play presumed by Hotson to have been written especially 
to honor him, Elizabeth talked in “her skilful Italian} not of the play but of 
their common ancestry. (202) 

The document to Hunsdon contains a brief note, added after the per- 
formance, which suggested to Mr. Hotson that Elizabethan plays were cen- 
trally staged. It reads: “In the Hall, which was richly hanged and degrees 
(tiers of seats and grandstands) placed rownd it, was the play after supper.’ 
(15-16) On this note, Hotson builds an elaborate structure to demonstrate 
that plays were centrally staged, not only at court, but also in the popular 
theaters. It is this part of Hotson’s book that has excited the greatest com- 
ment, since the thesis was set forth in an article which appeared in a popular 
magazine. It may cause a re-examination of the evidence on the staging of 
Elizabethan plays, but my guess is that it will not modify very much our 
present notions. The new evidence is too slender and, as always with Mr. 
Hotson’s arguments in this study, too much is built on too little. 

What then has Hotson contributed? The documents are valuable. Orsino’s 
letters and the letters written by Wolfgang Wilhelm to his father Phillip 
Ludwig, Duke of Bavaria (reprinted on pp. 226-250) tell us much that is 
interesting about festivities at Elizabeth’s court. Hotson’s identification of 
the Russian ambassador may be useful to historians of Anglo-Russian rela- 
tions. But even if Hotson had proved that Twelfth Night was written to be 
produced at court, which he has failed to do, most of his interpretations of 
the allusions in the play would not stand close examination. 

Hotson’s vices as a scholar are of a piece with his virtues. He is daring 
and persistent, and he loves discoveries. These qualities make him a fine 
detective. But he is reckless in handling evidence, piling unverified guess 
upon guess, moving fast so that, with the skill of an illusionist, he seems to 
construct a case which is not there. What is most disturbing about this book 
is that the Modern Language Association selected it for its 1954 award. 
Evidently the love for “revelations, no matter how ill-founded, is not 
restricted to legislators and columnists. ArROL ARNOLD 


Tue Question oF JEAN-Jacgues Rousseau. By Ernst Cassirer. Columbia 
University Press, N. Y., 1954. pp. vii-129. $2.75. 


Peter Gay’s translation of the late Ernst Cassirer’s The Question of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau is an important addition to Rousseauan literature. Few 
writers in the world’s history have lived so long a term in history with such 
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contradictory results as has Rousseau. In turn idolized and anathematized 
it is yet true that he was a formative influence in the advance of democracy 
through his political writings which began with the famous essay written 
for the Dijon prize and further formulated in the Contract social. In educa- 
tion we still live under the spell of the theories broached in his Emile. In 
literature the Nouvelle Héloise opened an era of romanticism and self- 
confession which still flourishes. His ideas are still adhered to both by those 
who adore and those who hate, and the social contradictions which he fos- 
tered are but a replica of his own disturbed soul. Because of these ambiguities 
and inconsistencies, Rousseau has been constantly misinterpreted. Ernst 
Cassirer has in this essay endeavored to view his w york and times from the 
standpoint of the whole and to account for the irreconcilable interpretations 
of Rousseau’s thought. 

The best illustration of this is shown in the discussion of Rousseau’s 
religious philosophy. Considered atheistic because of his restrictions on for- 
mal religion, our author here shows the more deeply religious side of Rous- 
seau’s thought which centered in the idea of freedom. Thus it is distinguished 
from all empiricist and positivist conceptions. “Religious certainty can never 
be anything but the certainty arrived at by the individual self} (116) never 
through external knowledge or authority. Man must discover God in his 
own existence. 


Whoever understands nature and religion differently transforms 
it into mere credulity in miracles or books—but through this very 
fact he demonstrates that he possesses a kind of certainty that he 
regards more highly than the true self- ~experience of the religious 
man. It is only distrust of this self- experience that makes men grasp 
for evidence and proof of a different sort. . . . No one can believe 
for another and with the help of another; in religion, everyone must 
stand on his own and dare to wager his entire self. (117) 


These words indicate the deeper side of Rousseau which can but make 
the modern religious thinker wonder that this should ever have been mis- 
interpreted as atheism. The message is appropriate to our own day. 


R. T. F. 


Tue Works or Oscar Wipe. Edited by G. F. Maine. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
N. Y., 1954. pp. 1119. $4.95. 
In good type, on packed pages, the publishers give what they term the 
most complete edition of Wilde’s works that can be published at present. 
The volume contains “nearly everything he wrote”—plays, poems, essays, 
the novel The Picture of Dorian Gray, the available portion of De Prefundis, 
and thirteen short stories that provide in themselves much delightful reading, 
including as they do such favorites as “The Canterville Ghost” and “The 
Happy Prince:’ This readable collection conveys strongly and properly the 
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impression that Wilde was a genius, a prodigy of high quality, in the world 
of literature. Regardless of his fame or infamy, his writings were and still 
are noteworthy. This volume makes those writings easily available and 
attractive. The frontispiece is a portrait of Wilde, from the painting by 
Toulouse-Lautrec ix. 1895. This I think shows him looking too old properly 
to suggest the author of the bulk of Wilde’s writings; but it is undeniably 
interesting. The introduction, by G. F. Maine, is a masterly, brief handling 
of Wilde’s life and works. The dust jacket declares that in this volume “you 
will find what manner of man Wilde really was”; I should rather contend 
that here you will find, between two covers, what brilliantly attractive 
writings Wilde created. WituraM D. TEMPLEMAN 


His Very Se_F AND Voice: CoLLecreD CoNVERSATIONS OF Lorp Byron. 
Edited by Ernest J. Lovell, Jr. The Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1954. pp. xlvi- 
676. $7.50. 

Byron was an extraordinary talker, and of the people who heard him many 
wrote down what he said, often emphasizing also his manner of speech, his 
abrupt changes of mood, and his frequently erratic behavior. In this notable 
volume Professor Lovell has compiled the distinctive accounts and arranged 
them chronologically. He has delved into cbscure printed sources, corrected 
faulty transcripts by hunting down the documents, and drawn upon manu- 
scripts still not published. He has accompanied this assemblage of first-hand 
materials with abundant editorial data and shrewd sidelights on conflicting 
reports or interpretations of the same utterance. 

Of new sources probably the most fruitful are Mary Shelley’s journal, 
Hobhouse’s diary, and the Countess Guiccioli’s biography of Byron. Of 
innumerable topics of discussion in the volume only a few can be mentioned. 
There is an impressive amount of evidence from many quarters that, sus- 
picious and irascible as the nobleman was, he never greatly deviated from 
admiring Shelley and Scott. Americans will be interested in his meetings with 
Everett and Ticknor about the time of Waterloo, with Bancroft seven years 
later, and with Edward West, who painted his portrait. They will further 
be interested that his opinion of the United States was, for him, favorable 
and that to the last he hoped to visit it. In Greece he was fleeced and harried 
by the people he was trying to help and he struggled with such modern- 
sounding problems as wartime freedom of the press and a mixing of races 
in the armed forces. 

Skeptical and aloof as he was, he talked with all sorts of persons—mon- 
archs and boat-builders, society folk and servants, literati and a preacher who 
tried to convert him to Methodism. Often his talk was wilful or baffling. He 
would hoax and mystify; he would repeat a confidential remark, in the 
presence of its maker, to the man about whom it was made; instead of reason- 
ing a matter through in logical fashion he would, as Shelley complained, glide 
jestingly with brilliance from one topic to another; he would turn morose 
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or angry and, after attributing to himself all the sins and crimes in the calen- 
dar, would become embittered with mankind for thinking him guilty of 
them. It is scarcely to be wondered that nobody quite understood him. The 
likelihood is that he did not understand himself. But nobody was indifferent 
to the impact of him. Nor can we be indifferent even yet. When added to 
the sweep and hilarity of his poems and the dash annd range of his letters, 
the many revelations of how other people saw him convince us afresh that 
if we may not altogether know him we can at least profitably try. 
GARLAND GREEVER 


Tue Unicorn: WitiiAM Butter Yeats’ Searcu ror Reatiry. By Virginia 
Moore. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1954. pp. xix-519. $6.50. 


The author works toward no easy goal: “I shall trace the stages of the 
doctrinal development behind Yeats’ larger development conscientiously 
while holding the history of philosophy and all the great religions of the 
world firmly and respectfully in mind” (5) 

Yeats is today considered both a master of prose and a great poet. But 
what does he preach in his prose and his poetry? What is his religion? What 
is his system of religious philosophy? Miss Moore contends that his system 
is “neither private nor obscure; belonging to a stream of thought which— 
flowing through many lands and centuries—has had and still has a vast con- 
course of adherents:’ She has incorporated in this book new material from 
George Yeats, Maud Gonne, Ezra Pound, and others. She presents new 
material from unpublished Yeats manuscripts. She gives a detailed study of 
Yeats’ main sources, a careful account of his long pursuit of philosophy, and 
a studious re-evaluation of his prose . 4 Vision. She considers Druidism and the 
mysticism of William Blake as impor tant influences on Yeats, yet says that 
they would have made no lasting impression on him if they had not har- 
monized with the “occult” Hermetism that Yeats received for tw enty-five 
years as a member of the Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn. Yeats “called 
his Hermetic Order, interchangeably, Christian-Cabalistic and Rosicrucian” 
Its symbolism had “laid a foundation for medieval magic, the hidden purpose 
of which was soul development’ (114, 115) 

The cosmic quality in the poetry of Yeats owes a vast amount to his hav- 
ing “fed on things cosmic” (287) as a member of the Hermetic Order. Ezra 
Pound has somewhere indicated that in his opinion Yeats’ best quality is a 
kind of nobility. Miss Moore declares that “nobility is not bred of smallness,’ 
and speaks of the Hermetic purpose, and the purpose of Yeats’ own philo- 
sophic system based upon it, as a world-conception “commanding all time 
and space?’ 

T. R. Henn, in his The Lonely Tower, published in 1952, a valuable 
study of Yeats that I reviewed in The Personalist (Spring 1953), asserts that 
Yeats is “incapable of accepting Christianity”’ (xviii) To‘the important ques- 
tion “Was Yeats a Christian?” Miss Moore devotes a long chapter. I excerpt 
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the following as a terse and impressive indication that she considers Yeats a 
Christian: 


. .. the mature Yeats affirms the divinity of Christ—which after all, 
is the point. What hardihood to refuse the title of Christian to one 
who places Christ at the center of history! As for his practice, he 
was a Christian sometimes, or say a probationary Christian—but who 
is more? All in all, I prefer to put it this way: In spite of certain _ 
“pagan” tendencies, Yeats was in the deeper drive of his life, that 
toward an understanding and experience of love in the high meta- 
physical sense, not at all unchristian. Quite the contrary. 

After Mrs. Yeats had read this chapter so far, I asked her if she 
thought I had overstressed her husband’s Christianity. Her answer 
was “Certainly not:’ (430-31) 


Horse-symbolism is to be found in many of Yeats’ works. In the three- 
line epitaph Yeats wrote for his tombstone that symbolism is strong: 


Cast a cold eye 
On life, on death. 
Horseman, pass by! 


The epitaph, Miss Moore thinks, gives the essence of Yeats. She proceeds 
to state her conviction that Yeats’ own symbolic final mount in life was 
“that fabulous breed of horse called a unicorn (‘then I saw that the horses 
we were on had changed to unicorns’) with a single horn rising from 
between the eyes: ancient symbol of purifying influences:’ (447) And she 
states that in his epitaph he is speaking to posterity as well as to himself, 
“saying in effect, Supernatural rider, pass by. Not out of existence—that is 
impossible—but into higher combat-grounds and pasture?’ 

This work on Yeats is carefully annotated and pages 448-519 are devoted 
to notes, bibliography, and index. It is of basic importance. 

W.D. T. 


Tue Cxicaco RENAISSANCE IN AMERICAN Letrers. By Bernard Duffey. 
Michigan State College Press, East Lansing, 1954. pp. v-285. $6.50. 


This is a useful but disappointing book. It is useful because it emphasizes 
relationships between two generations of Chicago writers between 1890 and 
1930. It is disappointing because no one of the central figures—Fuller, Gar- 
land, Herrick, Masters, Sandburg, Lindsay, and Anderson—is treated with 
fresh insight or a sense of vigorous rediscovery. As Mr. Duffey’s last para- 
graph shows, he is himself disappointed that the Chicago Renaissance pro- 
duced so little that seems to him of lasting value. For readers not already 
familiar with Chicago history, perhaps the best sections of the book are 
those which suggest the life of the city in which these writers flourished. We 
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are reminded, sometimes vividly, of businessmen and philanthropists like 
Field and Palmer and newspapermen like Ade, Dunne, and Field, and later 
Hackett, Hansen, Rascoe, and Starrett; of the Little Room where the 
literati congregated in the nineties; of the magazines America, Dial, Chap- 
Book, Poetry, and the Friday Review; of such minor novelists as Joseph 
Kirkland, Will Payne, and I. K. Friedman; of the Little Theatre’s triumphs 
with Ibsen, Shaw, and Maeterlinck; and of the Daily News group who 
formed the Round Table at Schlog!’s restaurant. All this helps to create a 
solid setting for Garland, Sandburg, and other leading figures. Mr. Duffey 
has used effectiv ely the voluminous materials in the old magazines and news- 
papers, and in such special collections as that at the New berry Library. 

In his chapter on Hamlin Garland, however, Mr. Duffey is much less 
effective. He tells with little sympathy the story of Garland’s struggle 
upward from obscurity. He emphasizes Garland’s youthful eagerness to 
please editors, the later switch from realism to romanticism in the western 
romances, and the self-glorification of the autobiographical volumes of his 
old age. But although Mr. Duffey calls Main Traveled Roads and Prairie 
Folks Garland’s most significant works, he never discusses them, since they 
were written before Garland moved to Chicago. Thus the reader who does 
not already know Garland’s work, will get a very partial and cursory view 
of his career from this chapter. The treatment of Fuller and Herrick is more 
satisfactory, as most of their writing was centered in Chicago. The same is 
true of Masters, Sandburg, Lindsay, ‘and Sherwood Anderson. In all of these 
figures, however, Mr. Duffey is disappointed. Spoon River was an accidental 
success in a career of mediocrity. Sandburg contrived “no real bond between 
his romantic imagination and the substance of his poetry; and his best 
achievement is the biography of Lincoln. Lindsay discovered “an inability 
to grow within his vision” and ended in suicide. Anderson did not achieve 

“dramatic validity,’ but instead was “the master of the revealing glimpse? A 
valuable feature of the book is Mr. Duffey’s comment on his sources, with 
numerous suggestions of subjects needing study. It is odd, for example, that 
no one has studied Reedy’s Mirror, in w hich Spoon River first appeared. 
There are no illustrations or other features to justify the comparatively high 
price for this small volume. B. R. McEpenay, Jr. 


Lancuace IN Cutture. Edited by Harry Hoijer. University of Chicago 
Press for American Anthropological Assn., Chicago, 1954. pp. xi-286. $4.50. 


In essence this book is an honest account of what happened when twenty 
scholars convened in Chicago to discuss “the problems raised by the attempt 
to interrelate language and other aspects of culture?’ (vii) Seven of the par- 
ticipants presented papers. Part one of the book consists of the papers, and 
part two consists of subsequent discussions. The Whorf hypothesis was used 
as a focal point. “Working especially with Hopi, Whorf found in that lan- 
guage a ‘hidden metaphysics: The very categories of the language predis- 
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posed Hopi to think about the nature of the universe in ways different from 
the ways consistent with speaking English or Russian. Was this true?” (v-vi) 

Space limitations in this review prevent consideration of the separate 
papers, but an idea of their content may be conveyed by their titles: “Con- 
cerning Inferences from Linguistic to Nonlinguistic Data” by Joseph H. 
Greenberg, Columbia University; “Analysis of the Cultural Content of Lan- 
guage Materials” by Norman A. McQuown, University of Chicago; “Shaw- 
nee Laws: Perceptual Statements for the Language and the Content” by 
C. F. Voegelin, John F. Yegerlehner, and Florence M. Robinett, Indiana Uni- 
versity; “An Examination of the Conceptions of Benjamin Whorf in the 
Light of Theories of Perception and Cognition” by Franklin Fearing, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; “Semantic Problems in Grammatical 
Systems and Lexemes: A Search for Method” by Stanley Newman, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico; “The Sapir-Whorf Hypothesis” by Harry Hoijer, 
University of California at Los Angeles; “Chinese Versus English: An Explo- 
ration of the Whorfian Theses” by Charles F. Hockett, Cornell University. 

Stated objectives of the conference—to define the problems raised, to 
review work in the area specified, to discuss plans for future research and 
to provide for the integration of the research—were not altogether accom- 
plished. Why not? One important reason, presumably, was the elementary 
one that the participants did not define, with sufficient clarity for mutual 
acceptance, some key terms. As late as the seventh discussion session, one 
conference member remarked: “Several things have struck me. First, we are 
not in agreement on what culture is:’ (238) All persons involved qualified 
their observations so carefully that to quote out of context is unfair; but 
the point—that the conference was characterized more by secking than by 
finding—seems valid. 

Admitting the shortcomings (“. . . there was little agreement . . . on 
what Whorf actually said [and the conference solved] no problems; indeed, 
it raises a great many new ones”) editor Hoijer concludes: “The record is, 
however, provocative, and it should serve as a stimulus, and perhaps even as 
a directive to future and more productive research” (ix) Hoijer’s coiiclusion 
is sound. Though the scholars in general were severely critical of Whorf’s 
findings, their individual papers, and the discussions, are indeed stimulating 
and provocative and make profitable reading, especially for anyone inter- 
ested in the problem of the possible influence of a language on other aspects 


of the culture of the people who speak it. J. F. Furpeck 


Tue OPENING OF THE CALIFORNIA TRAIL. By George R. Stewart. University 
of California Press, Berkeley, 1953. pp. 115. $3.75. 


Here we have one of the most absorbing human interest stories of the many 
that have to do with the American West and the overland routes to Califor- 
nia. It is the story of the “Stevens Party” of 1844, critically edited by Pro- 
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fessor George R. Stewart and attractively published by the University of 
California Press. 

Professor Stewart, who has been in the department of English at the 
University of California at Berkeley since 1923, is well qualified to undertake 
the difficult task of editing the reminiscences of Moses Schallenberger, as 
expanded by Horace S. Foote, and of course he has made full use of Hubert 
Howe Bancroft’s account. More important than this, however, he has per- 
sonally explored most of the Stevens r>ute “on foot, by auto, and from the 
air’ His interest in the subject dates back to his preparation of Ordeal by 
Hunger (1936), dealing with the tragedy of the Donner Party, and probably 
the best known of his numerous writings dealing with early California history. 

It is to the Stevens Party of 1844 that credit is given for opening the first 
wagon road to California. Earlier attempts had been made, including that of 
the Bartleson-Bidwell Party of 1841; but in these the wagons had to be 
abandoned before California was reached. 

The central character of the story is Moses Schallenberger, a youth of 
seventeen at the time, whose unprecedented vigil alone, in the Sierras near 
Donner Lake during that frightful winter must always rank high among the 
amazing episodes of our early history. His own reminiscences are now edited 
by Stewart and made available to the public. 

Schallenberger had received but a meager frontier education. His account 
is the chief source of information—virtually the sole source for his winter’s 
harrowing experience in the snow-covered mountains. 

Professor Stewart has performed his task patiently and well; though it 
must be understood that some of his conclusions as to details rest on proba- 
bilities, or shrewd guesses where concrete evidence was lacking. The cricical 
student will exercise due caution where the editor argues, “it must have been;’ 
or says a certain course “satisfies the description.’ One is amazed, however, 
at the painstaking investigation of the minutiae of the story as a whole: the 
reader gains a better idea of the exizeme difficulties and hardships of such an 
undertaking as that of the Stevens Party—the shortage of good water, and 
of feed for the animals, the necessary vigilance on account of the Indians, 
the crossing of numerous streams, and the vexing question, which route do 
we take? 

Moses Schallenberger, with whom the present reviewer had some per- 
sonal acquaintance in his later years, at San Jose, was of quiet manner, repre- 
sentative of an ordinary type ‘of early pioneer, who would probably never 
have dreamed of himself as distinguished or remarkable in any way. His 
daughters Margaret and Frances (Maggie and Fanny) won conspicuous 
success in the field of education in California. It was to Margaret that the 
pioneer dictated his unique story in his later life. 

Typographically the book is quite attractive. “John Lewis Manly” 
(p. 106) should read “William Lewis Manly? More than a dozen illustrations, 
mostly of mountain scenes, with explanations, add value to the volume. 


College of the Pacific Rocxwe.i D. Hunt 
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THE WHITMAN CENTENARY 


Tue Soxirary Sincer: A CriticaL BiocrapHy or Watt Wuirman. By Gay 
Wilson Allen. The Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1955. pp. xii-616. $8.00. 


In this work Gay Wilson Alien traces consecutively the physical life, mental 
growth, and literary development of Walt Whitman in relation to the cir- 
cumstances of his times. To the author’s own material, collected over a period 
of twenty years, was added a similar collection from the literary remains of 
the late Howard Furness to make this in truth a definitive volume. Treat- 
ments of Whitman which hitherto have been so sketchy and so biased as to 
give place to unsubstantiated rumors and evil imagination must now give 
way before laboriously determined facts. Excessive partisanship, ranging 
between deification and detestation, have been the rule. It has taken a hundred 
years from the first printing of Leaves of Grass to make possible a fair exam- 
ination of the life and work of the most American literary genius, and even 
yet this title is most often conferred by admiring Europeans. 

Although born on Long Island in the nineteenth century, Whitman 
really arose from the lifting shadows of backwoods America. At his birth 
Brooklyn was a town of from six to seven thousand inhabitants and New 
York as a boom city had reached its one hundred and twenty thousand. His 
grandmother smoked a pipe, rode horseback astride, and swore in prolific 
fashion. In these habits she was a century ahead of her day. Little wonder 
that her grandson transgressed the formalities! 

At seventeen years Whitman was a journeyman printer and a country 
schoolteacher, “boarding ‘round,’ sweeping the schoolroom, making the 
goose quill pens, and setting the copy for his pupils. For this his compensa- 
tion was thirty-five to forty dollars for a three months’ term. His knowledge 
of typesetting soon brought contributory and even editorial connection with 
the press. In the one case with the leading New York dailies and in the second 
as editor for a time of the Brooklyn City News and for another as editor of 
the Brooklyn Eagle. Swept into the political turbulence of Locofoco and 
antislavery days, or sunk in “the quagmire of scurrilous journalism)’ his 
specific jobs were of short duration, and much time was spent in setting type 
for his own literary ventures. Even in his first editorship with the New York 
Aurora he laid down the democratic and personalistic principle to which he 
always clung; “Every being with a rational soul is an independent man, and 
that one is as much a man as another, and that all sovereign rights reside 
within himself? (52) 

At twenty-seven he was editor of the Brooklyn Eagle and the year 1846 
was one of the most momentous in American history when the nation was 
changing from an Eastern seaboard to a continental power. His editorials in 
that year became the first preface of Leaves of Grass. Bounced from his 
job on The Eagle in the last of January 1948, he had an experience of ninety- 
two days on the New Orleans Daily Crescent where from a burlesque 
article, a host of biographers with “not one concrete fact” as yet discovered, 
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invested him with a love affair and children out of keeping with his tempera- 
ment and habits. The notebooks reveal the presence of romantic urges, for 
Valt seems to have deemed it necessary to purge his inmost soul by exposure, 
and he was especially stirred under the spell of music. Such wish fulfilments, 
according to Professor Allen, gave Whitman “the intuitive knowledge of 
what he regarded as spiritual truths: that each human identity has a definite 
place in an eternal scheme and purpose; that the body and soul are equally 
important . . . in ultimate reality there is only one time, an everlasting 
present.’ (144) Whitman assigned as the leading influences on his work to be 
Emerson and Italian opera. 

As to sexual immorality, with which he was often charged, certain evi- 
dences may be recovered from the impressions of his social milieu. Lincoln 
on having him pointed out exclaimed: “He looks like a man!” The doctors 
and nurses attending the Army hospitals where Walt gave himself and his 
limited means unstintingly, furnished abundant evidence of complete con- 
fidence in his character, which would have been withheld were there any 
suspicion of homosexuality. Whether any conclusions can be drawn from 
the high character of his women admirers is problematic, but surely his 
response to their attentions was above reproach. One likes as well to think 
that his extreme cleanliness of body and attire may be an evidence of clean- 
liness of mind. 

Such sentiments will, however, be met with the fact of those indelicacies 
which had place in his writings and upon the retention of which he insisted 
to the end. How can these be answered? There is here no desire to absolve 
these affronts to “decency:’ They may perhaps be accounted for by a back- 
ground of barnyard discourse which ‘underlay the prudish and often hypo- 
critical conversations of puritanic society. W hitman believed in full sunlight 
for all one’s thoughts and that purgation lay in the path of utter nonconceal- 
ment. His day was one in which a nurse ran screaming from the ward because 
the leg of a male patient had been unintentionally exposed. In polite society 

“there was no sach word” as leg, and one mentioned “limbs” or “members” 
in hushed voice. 

Whitman’s greater fault lay rather in this—that by setting forth the 
physical, he debased his own literary quality which arose to genius only 
under the spur of the spiritual imagination. That he had this is evidenced by 
the frequent use of such material in present-day church calendars as admoni- 
tion to worship. The wheat is there with the chaff. “Out of the cradle end- 
lessly rocking; “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d? “O Captain! 
My ‘Capiain!? the “Passage to India,’ “Lo Soul seest thou not God’s purpose 
from the first?” These are among the deathless expressions of world literature. 

To the personalist his use of the “Santa Spirita” as the life principle of 
religion (359) is a matter of profound interest. His article on “Personalism” 
was submitted to the Galaxy in February 1868 and published in May, reap- 
pearing in Democratic Vistas two years later. These were the first appear- 
ances of the term in English, and his use of the term was sufficiently broad to 
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cover its application to the essential principles of democracy and of religion. 
Bronson Alcott immediately adopted the term to designate his philosophy 
and thus introduced it to his neighbors on Beacon Hill, Boston, and Cam- 
bridge, to be given academic standing by Borden Parker Bowne of Boston 
University in the title of his lectures at Northwestern University in 1907. 

Professor Allen has, perhaps, answered all the factual questions for which 
we can hope the solution, and where many others have failed because of 
insufficient evidence, or from prejudiced standpoints for or against, he has 
presented us with an unbiased and authentic record essential to any future 
discussion of the American poet. 


R. T. F. 


Leaves or Grass—One Hunprep Years Arter. New essays by William C. 
Williams, Richard Chase, Leslie A. Fiedler, Kenneth Burke, David Daiches, 
and J. Middleton Murry. Edited by Milton Hindus. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, 1955. pp. 149. $5.00. 


The seven essays in this volume are solid contributions to the understanding 
of one of our most puzzling writers. There is nothing elementary, in the 
weak sense, and even when some of the most familiar passages of Whitman 
are introduced, as they must be, there is fresh insight. Perhaps the best essay 
to start with is Mr. Chase’s “Biographical Reprise,’ which briefly points up 
the problems of Whitman’s career. Was there a special sexual situation? Mr. 
Chase assumes that Whitman was bisexual, the easiest explanation of certain 
passages in his poetry and our vague half-knowledge of this side of his life. 
How important are Whitman’s known deceptions when we «onsider his 
doctrine of complete honesty? Not very, thinks Mr. Chase. Why and how 
was Whitman transformed at the age of thirty-six from a middling journalist 
to a great poet? There is, as Mr. Chase shows, no satisfactory answer. But 
poet he did become, and in “Images of Walt Whitman” Mr. Fiedler pares 
away what he considers the “nonpoetic” Whitman, the prophet of sex, 
socialism, and American democracy. The truth is, he says, that almost none 
of the best American writers of the twentieth century have been followers 
of Whitman; hence as a prophet he is dead. Only the poetry remains, but 
Mr. Fiedler does not tell us where or how to find it. Mr. Burke, in an acute, 
detached analysis of Whitman’s use of language, gives many ingenious Clues, 
particularly in his discussion of “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d” Mr. Daiches, with a more traditional tone of appreciation, illus- 
trates the peculiar effectiveness of Whitman’s catalogues, and Dr. Williams 
vindicates the principle of Whitman’s free verse. Mr. Murry’s concluding 
essay is a discriminating reassertion of Whitman’s value as a prophet of 
democracy. First recalling his reading of Democratic Vistas fifty years ago 
at the suggestion of his Oxford tutor, Mr. Murry touches upon Whitman’s 
kinship with such various writers as Shaw, D. H. Lawrence, Blake, and Keats. 
He develops the inherently religious nature of Whitman’s central percep- 
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tions about the nature of man and their basic importance in a democratic 
society. “Whitman’s opinions are firmer and more durable than is easily 
believed, he concludes, a statement which Mr. Fiedler might well ponder. 
The introductory essay by Mr. Hindus skillfully emphasizes the agreements 
and contradictions of his collaborators and adds a spirited defense of the 
national character of Whitman’s poetic vision. Two special passages in the 
book should be noted: an extremely clever poem made up entirely of Whit- 
man first lines, which forms the conclusion of Mr. Burke’s essay; and the 
extended attack on T. S. Eliot with which Dr. Williams’ essay begins. 
B. R. McE. Jr. 


Wits Watt WHITMAN IN CAMDEN. By Horace Traubel. University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1953. pp. xviii-528. $8.00. 


This thick volume brings to more than two thousand pages the record of 
Whitman’s conversations in old age, assembled by his devoted friend Horace 
Traubel. The first three volumes Traubel himself published in 1906, 1908, and 
1914. He died in 1919, before he could find a publisher for this fourth 
volume. By arrangement with Mrs. Traubel, Professor Bradley has published 
it without change, adding a brief appreciative introduction and reprinting 
Traubel’s original “Note to Readers; concluding with Whitman’s famous 
injunction: “Whatever you do, do not prettify me’ So literally did Traubel 
obey that Whitman’s latest biographer, Gay W. Allen, remarks: “. . . this 
voluminous record actually—and unintentionally—is one of the cruelest in 
literary history: There is nothing in the present volume to justify so harsh 
a judgment, and on the contrary much to support the most favorable pre- 
conception of Whitman. The conversation rambles, it is true, for though 
Traubel was often a spirited and independent questioner, he was no Boswell, 
devising patterns for the master to fill in. Nor was Whitman a classically 
trained Johnson. The reader listens to the natural talk of Walt and his friends, 
talk which is often trivial, but never really dull. Whitman is lively when he 
insists on “harpooneer” instead of “harpooner;’ tries to figure out when he 
could have worn the plug hat shown in an old photograph, or makes jocular 
remarks as Traubel reads letters aloud to him. Occasionally he shows an 
understandable exasperation, as when he acknowledges a request to reprint 
“My Captain” in a school reader: “It’s My Captain again: always My Cap- 
tain: the school readers have got along as far as that! My God! when will 
they listen to me for whole and good? When John Swinton was here he 
said: ‘Walt, I’m sorry you ever wrote that damn poem!’ I said to him: ‘I am 
too, John, but there’s no help for it now: let’s resign ourselves to the 
inevitable?” There are allusions to dozens of notable figures: to Tom Paine, 
for whom Whitman had deep sympathy; to Andrew Carnegie, remembered 
gratefully for his gifts and warm encouragement; to Eakins, who painted 
the finest portrait of Whitman; to Twain (“I think he mainly misses fire”); 
to Ingersoll and Stedman; to Queen Victoria “We are indebted to her and 
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Albert for so much: America, you and I”); and especially to Emerson. The 
index records more than twenty references to Emerson in the less than three 
months covered by the volume, every reference deeply respectful and affec- 
tionate. “You know, Horace, none of us put Emerson where he belonged in 
those early years—none of us, not one: indeed, I think that not till late years, 
the very latest, of his life did we commence to realize his grand build—how 
vest his measure really had to be? Later the same ev ening Whitman added: 
. I never get tired ‘of talking of him. .. . I think everybody was fascinated 
by his personality—ev erybody who came » within reach of him: young, old, 
everybody” On the basis of this volume, the words could be applied to 
Whitman himself. If Traubel’s records of the remaining two years of Whit- 
man’s life still exist, publication of them should be seriously considered. 


B. R. McE. Jr. 


TYPES OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


Tue Ricuteousness or Gov. By Gordon Rupp. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 
1953. Pp. Xli-375. $7.50. 
Luther is one of the theologians, like St. Augustine, without a knowledge of 
whom the history of philosophy is scarcely intelligible; since his reaffirmations 
of the primacy of conscience, the existential frame of human life and thought, 
the impotency of science to resolve the basic questions that man inevitably 
insists on raising, and the insufficiency of philosophy as a substitute for 
religious truth have set the stage for what is the central issue in the specu- 
lative debates of our own time. Unfortunately he is also one of the most 
enigmatic and controversial characters in human history whose portraiture 
has been painted under incentives of adulation or hatred. He is the subject 
of innumerable legends; a man who, for posterity, like Jacob, wore a coat 
of many colors. It appears, for instance, that he did not declare the cele- 
brated words attributed to him, “Hier stehe ich? nor was the “Sermon on 
Marriage” (1519) from his pen. English readers, too, have been thwarted 
in an attempt to adequately understand him by the fact that while he was a 
voluminous writer—the completed Weimar collection of his writings will 
compose nearly one hundred folio volumes—only a few of his works have 
been translated into their tongue. Mr. Gordon Rupp’s Luther studies are 
significant for several reasons: they mark the arrival of an English student 
who has mastered an extraordinarily complex, difficult, and polemical field, 
and they offer us an original and authoritative account of the background 
and development of Luther’s thought in the formative period from 1509 to 
1521. They reinforce the fact, too, that “The distinction is capital between 
the historical Luther—what Luther was, and did, and said: and the Luther 
myth—what men have believed he said, and did, and was:’ (8) They likewise 
remind us that “We know that in its essentials Luther’s theology existed 
before the opening of the Church struggle in 1517, and that it was not an; 
improvisation devised in the course of that conflict?’ (9) In 1519 he was still 
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opposed to schism and it was only early in 1520 that he declared, “We are 
all Hussites, without knowing it . . . even Paul and Augustine!” (3) 

The volume is in three parts. The first deals with the historical problem 
and will prove a mine of information on the rather astonishing confusions 
and party spirit that dominate the long venture to paint a false Luther or to 
discover the real man. Part II, the heart of the book, is entitled “Coram Deo? 
(in presence of God) and, in eight chapters, gives an account of the chief 
writings of Luther between 1513 and 1521, together with a systematic 
interpretation of his developing system of thought. A final section offers 
studies of Luther’s relation to Erasmus, Luther’s doctrine of government and 
of the Church—which throws new light on his policy in the Peasants’ War 
—and a reconstructed picture of the man himself. In order to give the reader 
firsthand source material, quotations from Luther are abundaatly introduced. 
The writer is sympathetic with his subject, and while he does not deny that 
his hero has faults, he has attempted to show that considerable criticism of 
the founder of Protestantism is not historically justified. This volume, the 
Birkbeck Lectures in Ecclesiastical History, delivered at the University of 
Cambridge in 1947, is an important one. It marks its author as probably the 
outstanding Luther scholar in Britain, and it should be read by every serious 
student of both theology and modern philosophy. ‘W.L. 


Gop AND Space-Time: Derry tN THE PHILOSOPHY OF SAMUEL ALEXANDER. By 
Alfred P. Stiernotte. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1954. pp. xxvii-455. 
$5.00. 

Introduced with a sympathetic foreword by H. N. Wieman, this is a labor 
of love in the service of philosophy. That is to say, by means of careful 
exposition and penetrating criticism Dr. Stiernotte in a balanced and judicious 
manner, presents the possibilities and the decided limitations of Alexander's 
philosophy and does so with great clarity while apparently slighting nothing 
essential. His critical treatment is indeed so effective that one wonders at 
the extent of his fascination with Alexander, whom he treats with dignity 
and scholarly respect. 

It is made clear that Alexander’s system was limited by the logic of 
natural realism with its characteristic reliance on adjustment to “reality” ar 
on statistical norms. Alexander’s “nisus; the apparently novel feature. 
exposed for what it was—a kind of entelechy employed to explain the process 
of emergence. This nisus is not, however, the deity, and the attempt to 
distinguish the two rationally was the source of much confusion, especially 
in regard to applications which are not true logical consequents of premises. 
Dr. Stiernotte limits his inquiry to the philosophy of religion and of values 
in Alexander’s work. Again it seems necessary to protest against the practice 
of separating the notes from the text. Howarp Davis SPoERL 


American International College 
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READINGS IN THE PuiLosopHy oF Rewicion. By John A. Mourant. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., N. Y., 1954. pp. xi-500. $2.95. 


Since the philosophy of religion is heir to all of the abstruse and difficult 
problems that speculative epistemology and metaphysics must deal with, an 
editor who proposes to assemble a collection of excerpts from the classical 
literature must decide whether to serve his readers with pabulum or meat. The 
present volume of extracts from the literature, ancient and modern, of East 
and West, provides the latter sort of fare. Consequently the sophomoric 
mind which peruses it, is likely to conclude, on the whole, that philosophy of 
religion is an esoteric mystery if not downright nonsense; but to the mind 
acquainted with the idiom and thought of metaphysics, it will prove inform- 
ative and interesting. The readings, fifty-five short excerpts, are arranged 
under five sectional headings, namely, “God” “Mysticism, “Faith; “Evil; 
and “E schatology”’; a whole which covers pretty well the entire field from 
proofs of the existence of God to predestination and immortality. The Cam- 
bridge Platonists might well have been included, and William Law who 
rebutted Hume’s attack on religion before it was written. It would be hard 
to find a more terse and comprehensive analysis of the limitations of the 
theoretical intellect as a source of spiritual insight than John Wesley’s 
sermon on “The Case of Reason Impartially Considered” But then nothing 
is easier than complaints concerning choice of materials; after all an editor 
cannot include everything and selection is always a tragic business. Perhaps 
the author’s choice is as good as any. W.L. 


A CuristiAN Approacu To PuiLosopny. By Warren C. Young. Van Kampen 
Press, Wheaton, IIl., 1954. pp. 252. $4.00. 


While the gulf which separates “Fundamentalism” and “Modernism” has 
not as yet been bridged, the volume under review is apparently an attempt 
to bridge this gap. There was a time, and that time has not passed away 
altogether, when philosophy and modern scholarship in general received 
wholesale condemnation from the “Fundamentalists” as atheistic and 
heretical. This attitude was due to a lack of knowledge of philosophy as well 
as a narrow bibliolatry. Modern Biblical scholarship was regarded as the 
product of Satan himself. The rank and file Fundamentalist is still of this 
opinion. However, it is gratifying to note that there is emerging a nucleus 
in the Fundamentalist camp which is giving serious consideration to the vital 
problems of philosophy. Dr. Young, professor of Philosophy of Religion at 
the Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, belongs to that nucleus. His is 
an honest attempt to examine the various philosophical systems in the light 
of the Christian faith. 

Is Christianity subject to philosophical interpretation? Or is Christianity 
a religion sui generis based upon a specific revelation in the Person of Jesus 
Christ, and hence cannot be subject to the ordinary canons of logic? These 
and many other problems are considered in the thirteen chapters of the book. 
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The author frankly admits that Christianity is not a philosophy, but contends 
that it contains a philosophy. Whatever value this book may have for phi- 
losophy it should serve to arouse the “Fundamentalists” from their naive 
intellectual slumber and make them realize the problems posed by philosophy 
cannot be easily dismissed as “modernist” or heretical. If the book does that 
and nothing else, it will have served its purpose. L. S. 


Hamilton, Ontario 


An Essay on Curistian Puitosopny. By Jacques Maritain. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1955. pp. xi-116. $2.75 


This essay, to which is appended a chapter each on apologetics and morals, 
concerns itself with the question, Is Christian philosophy an existent and 
conceivable enterprise? The question is as alive as when Maritain wrote the 
essay in 1931, and though the translation is tardy, it is good to have his 
answer at hand. If Thomism is the “perennial philosophy?’ the lapse in time 
should matter little. It does matter little, for though his answer may be 
timeless, it is not particularly timely. It could have been written in another 
century. This is apt to condemn it. 

Maritain attacks the question of Christian philosophy by pointing out that 
philosophy is the rational reflection of a philosopher, Christian or not; and 
that a Christian has as much right to philosophize as does anyone else. The 
core of Maritain’s thesis is contained in his distinction between the nature and 
state of philosophy. The nature of philosophy is the use of reason and rational 
criticism. Thus, “what counts in a philosophy is not that it is Christian but 
that it is true:’ In its mature philosophy is a free excursion, bound to no map 
or destination. The state of philosophy is philosophy as it is practiced. In 
practice a philosopher brings all of his faculties into play. Therefore, a Chris- 
tian will be a Christian in his philosophy, ergo a Christian philosopher. This 
distinction is buttressed by his contention that philosophy stands between 
natural science and theology, seeking know ledge from both. This resembles 
Tillich’s contention that every metaphysician is a hidden theologian. Thus 
every metaphysics is attracted by theology since, as Maritain says, meta- 
physics leaves the metaphysician unsatisfied. Such is the core of the essay. 

Several questions arise. First, is not the separation of nature and state a 
bit too neat? Collingwood, if ke did anything for philosophy, did at least 
show that our presuppositions infect, for better or worse, our “purest” 
speculations. It is somewhat dubious to assert, as Maritain does, that in 
Thomism as a philosophy “no reasoning issuing from faith finds its way into 
its inner fabric’ Second, there are philosophers who will, on the basis of 
the history of philosophy, deny that “in a Christian regimen philosophy 
enjoys improved conditions of exercise:’ By subtle or blunt means philosophy 
has been restricted by the Roman Church. Third, if Maritain is right in his 
contention that “grace” changes the state of the philosopher, then how does 
he account for the philosophical disagreements between Gabriel Marcel, 
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Erich Frank, and himself? His answer that “there is a Christian philosophy” 
would seem to accuse them of sin or stupidity. It is a nasty question and a 
nasty answer, but one wonders. 

One wonders, further, how anyone can be so oblivious to Kant. Here, 
of all places, one would expect some dealings with the K6nigsberg critic. 
To this reviewer at least, Maritain has never given satisfactory answer to 
Kant’s epistemological questions. Whether or not the ontological argument 
is valid (and it must be in some form to make philosophy a worth-while 
enterprise, if only in the sense of Vaihinger’s acting as if there is a corre- 
spondence between thought and reality), it is still necessary to make 
Thomism tick. The other proofs for God rest upon it. In slighting Kant’s 
contribution, Maritain undercuts his whole enterprise. 


Presbyterian University Pastor Joun E. BurKHART 
University of Southern California 


CHRIST AND THE HUMAN LIFE. By Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster. Philosophical 
Libsary, N. Y., 1953. pp. ix-333. $5.00. 


This is a rather extensive collection of brief essays, anecdotes, and parabolic 
homilies, spelling out the viewpoint of Catholic faith. Proper self-under- 
standing is the goal, and the self is in context. The presentation is only indi- 
rectly dogmatic and that in the good sense of operating within a definite 
theological framework. The author omits all consideration of the teaching 
office of the Church in order to speak more effectively to a wider reading 
public. The mood is earnest and irenic, the style easy and at times highly 
poetic. 

Some themes presented will leave the evangelical Protestant resistant, but 
more understandingly so. The rebellious abstract intellect is set over against 
Catholic faith, as though “by faith alone” were an abstract position. Spirit- 
flesh, supernatural-natural asceticism, though not extreme, yet evidences itself 
in emphasis on submission and control. Likewise, the strong though not 
frequent stress on atonement as penance (which may be self-imposed) will 
jar or sadden Protestants, and not the least those who take a clinically 
oriented view of sin, guilt, and redemption. 

Some of the criticisms of modernity are obviously “dated;’ as judged by 
professional discussion, though less so if checked against popular concerns, 
and the author is speaking more to the latter. The “New Education” is con- 
demned in its most extreme expression. Sex-education as “enlightenment” 
is castigated for magical aspirations and for not seeing that “sexual curiosity 
acquires thrice as much tinder from enlightenment as moral preaching can 
put out?’ (326) Also a “pale abstract idealism” is held to be “supreme” even 
today and naively ambitious to “renew the world” (328) Doubtless there 
are many for whom these are still the battle lines. 

If this review seems mostly adverse criticisms, it is not intended to be 
mostly negative. It is difficult to analyze a collection of generally related and 
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broadly organized discussions. Taken as a whole, the book is good reading, 
both for anyone’s understanding of the human spirit, and particularly for 
the Protestant who would increase his appreciation of the viewpoint of his 
Catholic friends. 

After reading the book one can well understand what is written on the 
dust jacket: “Christians of all confessions have endorsed the work of Pro- 
fessor Foerster. Pope Pius XI sent the author his personal blessings. The 
Protestant faculty of the University of Leipzig gave him an honorary 
Doctorate in Theology?” Donacp H. Ruoapes 


Pratn Curistianity. By J. B. Phillips. The Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1954. 
pp. 87. $1.65. 

This small volume consists of a series of broadcast talks on religion and 
theology by the Vicar of St. John’s, Redhill, Surrey. They are on such 
themes as “A God Big Enough; “A Sense of Sin} ‘ ‘The Holy Spirit, “The 
First Portrait of Jesus;’ and “The Modern Translation of the New Testament” 
The book takes its title from the theme of the first two talks. The sermons 
are simple, direct, and nontechnical. The style is quite conversational since 
they have been printed just as they were given. They will not speak to those 
who are not at home with the central teachings of orthodox Christianity. To 
those who regard Jesus Christ as “the only way; the sermons will undoubt- 
edly bring reassurance. ; Fioyp H. Ross 


& 


ProTresTANT Curistianiry. By John Dillenberger and Claude Welch. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1954. pp. xii-340. $4.50. 


Books on Protestantism fall normally into three classes. There are the thin 
and pious introductions which stress ideals and principles in such general 
fashion that genuine differences are blurred and profundities avoided. There 
are books on particular traditions which are so parochial and prejudiced that 
one gathers the impression that all else is peripheral or sectarian. There are 
also symposia. These often become mere statistical battles for denominational 
pre-eminence, and again the basic issues are obscured. There are, of course, 
exceptions. The recent works of Jerald Brauer, John McNeill, and Wilhelm 
Pauck are outstandingly balanced and competent. Yet no one seems to have 
attempted to cover the whole scope of Protestantism in such a manner as is 
required for use as a textbook. Until this book the question remained: Can 
a single book do the job? 

Here is the answer. Working at the request of the National Council on 
Religion in Higher Education, John Dillenberger of Harvard and Claude 
Welch of Yale have written a textbook on Protestantism which stands head 
and brains above anything else in the field. Their happy resolution of the 
difficulty stems from their recognition that “Protestantism is a story to be 
told” They tell the story well. Commencing with the medieval situation, 
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they wander nimbly through the tangle of the early Reformation, Luther 
and Calvin, Anabaptists and Anglicans. Then, instead of following the 
denominational pattern, they write about the various moveme —_ which have 
permeated all Protestantism: Puritanism, Evangelicalism, the Missionary 
movement, Liberalism, Fundamentalism, Social Gospel, Neo-orthodoxy, and 
Ecumenism. They get inside each period, feel its pulse, and test its temper. 
Nowhere else has this material been accumulated in such convincing 
manner. Each reader will want a little more here or there; but predilections 
prejudice perspective. There is, however, a question concerning the admi- 
rable summary of Protestant principles in the final chapter. The authors 
include “prophetic criticism” While it is true that self-criticism should be 
Protestant principle, it has not always been a Protestant practice! Withal, the 
book is tip-top. It should have the largest possible reading. No one who has 
the slightest interest in Protestantism can afford to miss it. J.E.B. 


Tue History AND CHARACTER OF CatvinisM. By John T. McNeill. Oxford 
University Press, N. Y., 1954. pp. x-466. $6.00. 


Calvinism is one of the most significant movements of postmedieval times. 
No doubt it has tended to make men uncomfortable; it has been inclined to 
sacrifice the congenial to the austere, emotional expression to Stoic retrench- 
ment. But while it has had obvious eccentricities and been guilty of annoying 
excesses, it did put iron into western blood. It habituated men to onto- 
logical seriousness and encouraged fundamental thinking. It educated stout- 
hearted contempt of tyranny and encouraged the democracy of the “general 
will” It put decision at the center of life, and placed integrity above selfish 
expediency. It commanded men to work, laid a burden of s¢ ocial responsibility 
upon the elite, required that all should follow what William James named 
the “strenuous life:’ Geneva is the source of much of the spiritual capital of 
occidental man which has been productive of the unique morale, power, 
tenacity, and achievement that has made western Christendom, until this 
century, the one dynamic civilization of modern times. Much of the problem 
of world improvement is one of ideas, attitude, and conviction; and there is 
little prospect that squalor will disappear globally until a new Calvin emerges 
to make war on man’s widespread selfishness, sloth, and venality. 
Calvinism is a big and complicated topic, and any adequate treatment of 
it demands exceptional knowledge and scholarly patience. These gifts are 
obviously possessed by the author of this volume who recently retired from 
the Auburn Professorship of Church History in Union Theological Seminary. 
The comprehensiveness of Professor McNeill’s treatment is indicated by its 
four major sections which deal in sequence with Zwingli and the Reformation 
in German Switzerland, Calvin and the Reformation in Geneva, the spread 
of Calvinism through Europe and early America, and the relation of Calvin- 
ism to modern issues. Essentially historical in approach, the whole is pre- 
sented with admirable thoroughness as well as condensation. Those who 
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desire to be informed on the subject will find this study informative, authori- 
tative, and adequate. The author could have offered a more powerful case 
than he does for the Calvinism in Wesley (371), particularly the period before 
1760. The latter, in spite of the modicum of Arminianism in his notion of 
universal salvation, was ultra-Calvinist in his monarchial theology, legalistic 
soteriology and preaching message, and extremely pessimistic anthropology. 
While it may be said that Hume’s philosophy was little more than Calvinism 
divorced from its Christianity, it is scarcely accurate to propose that he prob- 
ably retained much of his inherited Christian doctrine. (396) It is true that 
he did not deny the possibility of miracles, since he could not deny the pos- 
sibility of anything, but he most certainly considered them highly improb- 
able. The statement of William Law that the waste of property in extravagant 
living robbed a man of opportunity to purchase for himself everlasting 
treasure in heaven, (420) is taken out of context and is misunderstood. This 
Anglican so-called mystic made no distinction whatsoever between rich and 
poor, monastic and merchant, cleric and layman, but argued for a single, 
ascetic way of life by ail in pursuit of perfection. The suggestion that he 
supposed a rich man could win higher place in heaven than could his neigh- 
bor, merely because he had more wealth to give away, quite misses the 
point. Nonetheless, the author’s conclusion is challenging that “Calvinism 
has a message, if it could be heard in our time, not only for the distressed but 
also for the prosperous. It reminds every man who will hearken to reflect 
that always, in good or evil circumstances, he has to do with God” (439) 
While, like all serious power, such a notion can be abused, it can also gal- 
vanize and give direction to the human will. W.L. 


CaTHOLicisM In America. Foreword by George N. Shuster. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., N. Y., 1953. pp. vili-242. $3.75 

This is a collection of essays taken from a series which was published in The 
Commonweal, a weekly review put out in New York by lay Catholics. The 
questions dealt with by the various writers deserve the attention of both 
Catholics and non-Catholics. As George N. Shuster points out in the fore- 
word, the Catholic Church in the United States is “an object of fear, sus- 
picion, resentment, and more or less abrasive jocosity” on the part of many. 
The underlying factors which contribute to this mind set should be examined 
openly and carefully. This is what the seventeen contributors seek to do and, 
on the whole, with a high degree of success. Two non-Catholics are included 
in the list of contributors, Reinhold Niebuhr from Protestantism and Will 
Herberg from Judaism. 

The essays deal with the relationships between church and state, Catholi- 
cism and social reform, birth control, education, Catholics and _ politics, 
Catholics and science, literature, art, the movies, etc. None of the essays by 
the Catholic contributors questions the doctrinal basis of the Church; no 
Catholic can do that safely. But all of them show an awareness of critical 
issues in the general social arena that are too often ignored by the great run 
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of uncritical religionists in the churches. It is good to hear a Catholic layman 
say that “inert acceptance of the clerical attitude in al] matters may be evi- 
dence of fossilization?” And he adds that “the Catholic clergy and laity are 
not well-informed in many matters, and are not equipped to deal with some 
of the problems they raise, and are not altogether candid in their appraisal 
of themselves and others?’ This is a healthy sign of human progress in any 
institution and especially in one that makes such tremendous claims for its 
origins and sanctions. This book deserves a wide audience. F. H.R. 


Acainst THE StrEAM. By Karl Barth. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1954. 
Pp: 252- $3.75. 

For Karl Barth, most rivers run the wrong way—in human thinking—and 

he has never been one to enjoy drifting with the current, anyway. In the 

European “East-West” conflict, he swims against both streams. No one will 

question the appropriateness of his self-chosen title for this collection of his 

writings, most of which treat of the Church and the political order. 

Barth is some kind of Christian socialist and against all “Christian” polit- 
ical parties as such. As he sees it, the Christian Church, mostly through its 
individual members, will support whatever party or program promises (by 
its actual character) “the greatest measure of social justice (leaving all other 
considerations on one side)?” (36) At the same time, “other considerations” 
being taken up again, there must be opposition to all expressions of “regi- 
mentation, controlling and censoring of public opinion” (40) 

The Church “never thinks, speaks or acts ‘on principle: Rather it judges 
spiritually and by individual cases’ (114) It will neither support nor con- 
demn so-called democracy or so-called totalitarianism because of doctrinaire 
labels. There must be no whitewash and no tar. Nor can the Church com- 
mit itself to any side in the struggles of power politics. (Some will wince at 
seeing American and Russian “imperialism” bracketed (131), even though 
as hypothetical possibilities. 

There is recurrent evidence throughout these writings that one strong 
reason for Barth’s aloofness toward western as well as eastern dominance is 
that at significant points the western way is that of Rome. The Hungarian 
situation he sees as only perhaps the clearest example. His exchange of letters 
with Emil Brunner on this question would itself make the volume worth 
reading. Barth pronounces for “the narrow path midway between Moscow 
and Rome?’ (118) 

Readers concerned above all with the Communist menace will feel that 
this is a counsel of perfection. Fear of Communism is the first premise of 
their thought. Barth starts with the fear of God. He has no fear for God, or 
for God’s Kingdom, or for God’s Church. He insists unequivocally that any 
calculations which start from fear of any earthly power or catastrophe are 
bound to be wrong. 

Most of this writing is very clear. At a few points, one could ask expan- 
sion. How, for example, does Barth reconcile his affirmation of the primary 
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Chosen People status of the Jews today (200) with the familiar Christian 
doctrine of the New Israel? In this piece humility and generosity find it hard 
to stay within the limits of discursive clarity. And how are we to understand 
the following: “It is impossible to see how men could really love one another 
if they knew nothing of the judgment and grace of God and of the conse- 
quent solidarity of all human kind”? (70) Perhaps language is at fault here, 
but surely to “know” “of” any fact of universal human relationships i is not 
the precondition of the personal acceptance which is Christian (agape) love. 

The editor of this volume, Ronald Gregor Smith, expresses the hope 
that in it we may find “Something of the wit as well as the sobriety, the 
humor and cheerfulness as well as the serious purpose, the robust and merry 
character of Barth’s faith as well as its unyielding strength’ (9) If “merry” 
is a bit short-changed, the other characters are all here, and that is enough. 

D. H. R. 


RELicion Bexinp THE Iron Curtain. By George N. Shuster. The Macmillan 
Co., N. Y., 1954. pp. Xxi-281. $4.00. 

Dr. Shuster, editor of The Commonweal, 1925-37, now president of Hunter 
College and chairman of the U. S. Commission for UNESCO, has carefully 
assembled a great body of facts to show how the Communists have suppressed 
religion in each of the countries taken over. His government service since 
World War II as chairman of the Historical Commission to Germany and as 
Land Commissioner of Bavaria made possible interviews with many refugees, 
some of whom were scholars who had kept memoranda. Much help came 
from the Mid-European Studies Center, the Council on Foreign Relations, 
and from Osservatore Romano. 

A review of events in Central Europe between the two wars provides a 
background and shows the weakening effect of Nazism on religion. Later, 
when the Communists took over, their strategy varied from country to coun- 
try, but a certain pattern is evident. Though proclaiming religious freedom, 
the new government quickly reduced the ‘churches in power and influence. 
Buildings and lands were seized and all clergy made subservient to a state 

“Office for Religious Affairs:’ Thousands of protesting churchmen of all 
denominations disappeared into prisons or labor camps. The Roman Catholic 
hierarchy was everywhere the chief target of abuse. Church schools were 
forbidden and the re-education of youth was begun in a materialistic philoso- 
phy. At all times expediency was the rule. In East Germany the attack has 
been cautious in the interest of “German unity” while in Hungary it was 
speedy and ruthless. Jehovah’s Witnesses were banned in East G ermany as 
part of the “American Espionage System? but at the same time they were 
favored in Poland because of their opposition to the Roman Church. 

The protesting voices are now fewer, and it is obvious that some church 
leaders have come to terms with the Party either through intimidation, a 
desire for advancement, or a conviction that it is better to compromise and 
keep religion alive than to see it completely suppressed. With effective lead- 
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ership diminishing and the youth being educated away from spiritual belief, 
the future of religion behind the Iron Curtain is not hopeful. Of the churches 
existing in Russia in 1917 fewer than one-tenth remain. 

Frances L. McELpEeRRY 


A Dictionary oF PastoraL Psycuotocy. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. Philo- 
sophical Library, N. Y., 1955. pp. xi-336. $6.00. 

When this reviewer picked up this book, he opened by chance to “book 

reviewing, where he was referred to “reading performance,’ where he found 

comments on how a few pages can be read to appraise a book, and that the 

editor had reviewed “hundreds” of books. This reviewer cannot claim the 

hundreds, but he can claim to have read every last word of this one. 

There are, I suppose, two criteria for measuring every book. First, how 
good is the material? Second, is this the best way to get at it? In the case of 
this particular book, the answers to these questions are revealing. The 
material alternates between the peripheral and the platitudinous—with little 
substance between. What good material there is, is much more readily avail- 
able in other form. This book seems predicated on the supposition that it will 
be the only one the minister will have available to find everything from 
advice on pulpit manner to a listing of phobias. 

In short, a dictionary houses a family of ideas. If the family be large, the 
house needs two stories, and cross-referencing becomes a stairway to the 
upper story. One looks through this book, hoping that the next reference 
will be a stairway, to find only another room on the same floor. Here is a 


multitude of rooms, each no larger than the last. They resemble a maze, for 
the definitions are often circular. One wanders into “acculturation” and is 
sent to “culture}’ where one is steered back to “acculturation?” There are 
good books on pastoral psychology, too many good ones to list, and they 
have good indexes. This is not one of them. J. E. B. 


Tue Enp or Time. By Josef Pieper. Pantheon Books, N. Y., 1954. pp. 157 
$2.75. 

Both Jewish and Christian systems are committed to a linear system of his- 
tory by a dream in the one case of an enduring earthly theocracy and in the 
other by a supramundane Kingdom of God. In both cases and, as their ideas 
intermingle, they cling to the expectation of moral and spiritual renovation— 
a world living after the spirit. Such a world, however, depends upon the 
moral and spiritual renovation of individuals while the dream indulged 
anticipates mass results. The result has been that in moments of despair both 
Jewish and Christian communities have been impressed with the impossibility 
of success without cataclysm. This pessimism was expressed in the Jewish 
Scriptures in the Books of Ezekiel and Daniel as reaction to the fall of the 
political kingdom to which all hopes had been pinned. In Christianity also 
when the expected early return of the Messiah had been delayed, the turn to 
eschatological hopes was expressed in the Book of Rev elation. 
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This book takes up the cataclysmic problem which has again assumed 
the foreground of thought in many minds owing to the threat of universal 
destruction in connection with the disclosure of the secrets of nuclear 
energy. The author seems quite bound to the orthodox and literal assumptions 
that have become authoritative in many minds. But still the problem remains. 
Can some quick and cataclysmic way be found to destroy at a blow the 
world of wickedness and supplant i it with a world of righteousness and light. 
Behind this looms the darker question of the nature of righteousness. Right- 
eousness is something that cannot be forced. It is willed and cannot be any- 
thing but voluntary. No man is good who does not first of all desire good- 
ness, not for extrinsic benefits, but for its own sake. True religion is pursued, 
not to get to heaven, but to acquire heavenliness of character. There would 
seem to be no short cuts to ethics save by the method of being ethical. 

This is not to say that a condition o f universal repentance might not be 
induced by persuasion, but never by force. The root of the matter lies in 
the relation of goodness to freedom. If the goal of creation is the salvation 
of the world, its initial element is freedom, and the Supreme Creator of all 
must reside not only above but within the process. If it is necessary for men 
to rise on ashes of their dead selves to higher things, it is also necessary for 
God to identify himself by suffering in ‘the creative process of producing 
souls. The new world springs out of the death of the old and even God 
himself submits to identification with man to prove himself the creator of 
the world of souls. “Slain from the foundation of the world?’ New heavens 
and new earth spring out of the “catastrophe” of voluntary suffering for 
others. God cannot be expected to do for us what we will not do for our- 
selves. That which is sown quickens not unless it dies. All this gives rise to 
the symbols of the Apocalypse which too often are turned aside from spir- 
itual interpretations to very commonplace terms of earthly utopias devoid 
of spiritual meaning. Failure to visualize this seems to us to nullify the pur- 
pose of this book which fails not only because of the relation of freedom to 
goodness, but also in its relation to the nature of time itself for which latter 
the title raises a false hope. R. T. F. 


THE BOOK ABROAD 


Dialekticheskii Materialism (Dialectical Materialism). Edited by G. Alexan- 
drov. Gosizdat, Moscow, 1954. pp. 439- 


This book is a collection of articles contributed by eleven Soviet philosophers. 
Anyone who has observed the Soviet literature on dialectical materialism 
during the last twenty years is struck by the absence of new ideas in it: the 
authors reiterate the thoughts of Marx, Engels, and Lenin. The only improve- 
ment in recent years is that they have ceased to repeat the erroneous thought 
of Hegel who had affirmed the identity of opposites: now they say only 
that every being contains a unity of opposites. Nevertheless, they continue 
to follow Hegel’s assertion that every living being is an embodied contradic- 
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tion. A. Filipov, formerly a professor at the Kharkov University, who has 
left the USSR, has published a valuable monograph entitled Logic and Dia- 
lectic in the Soviet Union; he describes the oscillations of Soviet philosophers, 
now composing a Logic with the law of contradiction, now trying to elabo- 
rate a Dialectical Logic without the law of contradiction. 

Dialectical materialists treat “bourgeois philosophy” with contempt. 
They reserve a special dislike for The Personalist and for its editor. In tie 
book under review the following passage occurs: “the reactionary philoso- 
pher Flewelling openly proclaims that the most important task of philosophy 
is to demonstrate the reasonableness of the doctrine of God’s existence?’ 
They hate the idea of God and dislike personalism because this trend of 
philosophy contains the idea of the absolute value of each individual person. 
Such a system is incompatible with the totalitarian state of the USSR, where 
the person’s peculiar uniqueness is suppressed and the individual is debased 
to the level of a tool which serves the aims of the collective. N. Lossky 


El Realismo Intuitivo. By Benjamin Aybar. Ministerio de Educacién de la 
Nacién, Universidad de Tucuman, Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, Tucu- 
man, Argentina, 1954. pp. 99. 

This philosophical essay is designed by the author to establish a new source 

of knowledge, i.e., intuition, the term spiritual intuition being understood as 

a method for further establishing, together with the intellect, a metaphysical 

realism. Many of the greatest philosophers have tacitly recognized intuition 

as a source of knowledge even if not calling it by that name. It is a real 
spiritual intuition which puts us into immediate contact with absolutes, such, 
for example, as those postulated by the moral consciousness: freedom, immor- 

tality of the soul, and the existence of God. The author says: “By intuition I 

understand the direct spiritual vision of my reality, vision essentially distinct 

from the intellectual act even if placed upon the speculative level” (16) 

“Material or real intuition is the immediate apprehension of a reality, of the 

thing in itself, of the essence, of the existence?’ (16) It is distinguished from 

metaphy sical intuition which refers to the spirit and to the universe. (22) 

It is alogical (or prelogical), pre-metaphysical, outgoing (as tendency toward 

or desire), and pre-psychological. (32) The intellect relates intuitive data 

into organization and creates ideas. (82) The author summarizes somewhat 
as follows: 


The intellect thus may draw from two sources: the senses which 
connect it with the cosmos, and intuition which puts it into con- 
tact with the spirit, with the soul united to the body. This intuitive 
method of knowing . . . is responsible for maintaining the psycho- 
logical unity of the I in the two aspects of its life. If this intuition 
is admitted, one must modify the empirical axiom of intellectual- 
ism, “nothing i in the intellect which was not first in the senses,’ by 
adding: or in the intuition. (9) 
M. M. T. 
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